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Oil an agcign-r,ent frorj tiie Bureau of ?olice Hesearcii 


iid Bevel oonent , Ifini.strv of, Zor.a 


A -? « i If- c o- ny e rn o en t of 


Ijidia, Dr, Iv’o'iit B'iattaciiarya, B.e»ader in t’aiD Institute, 
eoncuictefi tlie present .rssearcli study on tae V Organisation 
and. System of ;;o?.icin£ cf Zcdian: CIsg Cities’ • Outside t-ie 
tdree Presidency BoT?ns of Bonbay, CoPcutta and liaclrns , tae 
Police Organisation in India ms evolved unifornily during ■ 
the Britisli regina, Tbe basic stri’ctura of police adsainis- 
tration continues to be tne. sane cinder the provisions of 
tile Pol. ice dot of lG6i, Over the 5-’'3c:rs rapid urba.nisation 
has created in its tra.il -a n'..;.::ib3r -of fairly large cities " 
nhose police organisations .have, lioitevsr, by and 

large to.heep pace nit !i the 2 ‘i sing- urban probleac. The- V 
impact of ■a-Tbariisation ,, on 'public a.clTi!isi strati on: is a. 
f as 0 inciting ■ subject of study, , ;Ds'ually , ;2ocai governsi'ent 
is the £ren-ou-.7here this irpect is nost felt, nhicli explains 
the reasons for many scholarly studies , both in India and 
abroad, on -riinicipal government in the content of .ui'-bani- 
sation. Our police aduln:. strut ion being territorially 
located .at the district or city level, it hue the ua,Ii;iags 
of local advainistrution'. .As urbanisation is groulng 
apace, special protleas of policing are appeez-ing lpce.lly 
in the chape of tz'affic regiula^tioii, uhlte .collar’ ' crirses , 
juvenile del iai-suency .i'-nd so .on,' In a densely populated 
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.7“' ,1^ 0 ^ •7/ *1} . 1 it G 1. II "t 8 1. X !.■ 3 "1 'fc c i. a ail X ■ 'V sari 0 'Ci n O' X X a ■ oS. 
auXlicity^ tXe efficiency., .of 'a "polioe .onganisatiQn leas to 
f-ac'S Gill icic: teot# 

la I:idi£i on accouiit of .oclonial rtilo for e.loout t^jo 
centuries, Police and. Police Afir. ini strati on -ie-ve iarariably 
i'ceone Identif ief. in tne uiijlic nind as an efjoncy cccooieted 
tie detection of cr ire .and tde Tsa^intsasi'ice of 'Ian" and 
order' , It r'ill oe easily apureciatee, tnat tlis, even 
though ndthin the iegitir.ia,tQ scops of the police functions, 
is rather a liTnited view of police x-esponsibility , In 
clesocratic cojintries, liisre a long associtution -of the 


sotusunity ":i t h the a.dnis i s tr s.t i on 


■ ,0. 


;heci itself 


the police has a. exich nore positive ■and eoactructive role 
to pl'dy in every day life of the connuiiitj^ and its ralor 
contriMtioa should h-c in. the dcvelou’-'-ent ssd inc::.lcSition 
of the aorne of .diGcipIine. in, social conduct and that has 
to. he .achieved, If civiliseci ctando-rdC: e-re to be attained, 
b;/ the police Teeing not so ol.;:vio".:c as they often .are in 
India. In the nrbs.^ 
this particular cuat- 

t -'T' iCi ' ■ -ft ,*a .' ;r\ "p f/t /"i r\ ic, t- 

' iw-L, 'w ■ ■ V./ Js, 'w'i.’O i 

these areas to nadni 
life. It is this cl 
through nroper personnel polici-es, pollce-cominity 
relations and the basic structuu’e of polie.e aiCjinistrati.on 


: ituaticn , the 

role of the 
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!C intfeateiy connectetL mtli cOffiri'anity' living lias 


??a2iars,. 


f£iilec;l to attract .t’le researclQr's aye in till! 


c onat ry . 


siraeet tiiat tils otvcly vrill urovolre 


1137 / thinking on our police organisation and lead to nany 
more citailar studies, in future. : ' 

are t naiilcl ul tc t. lie Bureau of lolice llesesrcti 


and B'evelopsent for assigning tile .project to tiis Institute 


SllGL f Un Cl 1 llg It, 



y- 






Tho gt'i-ifiy 0v/3s it- sxicoocs yriaariZiy to tha ready and 
rngrv.C£ti?ig cooperc.tioii ;oi tha poliee 


ciorcerg ox xne States 


and. cities included, ia tt.e aaaylG, to rjdau taa o.utiior’ o debt 
is. naturally the bseviest, Kenl'crs of all tlie ranlr.G arovicia? 
nsGassar;/ x-ssistarica .guick’ly and sxiilingly. so ::uic!-i so tiiat 
tile study dscerves to bo dediGatGd to taer.’. Dr* i-, G'liptaj 
Eirectc-r of tne Bnreen of: folice, .desear-oli and Bevel oansat , 
Q-overna'ent of India., ■rendersd. a.ll possible help to get in 
toueli ritb tile police autlios'ities in different 'GtatGO and ■ 
cities, Hepv'as bind eno.ta-;'i to nove tiis C.3,1, to '.;:abe con- 
tacts t/itb t'ae .3urGp3a.li I ol ice i-ntboritiea , sTbicii proved so 
valiiabl 8 : during tbo autLor’s trip to 'fiirope to'; study ptbe' P' b 
Tjol ice authorities in different cities on the Gcntinent-^’a^^ 
in England, , The -aiithoi’ . tabes this, o'pportunity 'to ; 0 npTe:Ss 
Ills hetirt-felt gr'ntttuda .to hi.n,: . Bhani's 'Sr-s ,;.-leo : cite ^to ; • 

Sliri r . d, .ilalavlye, i-sclotant Birector in the. Buresa' of ' . g; 
Police Eeseerch and Bevel opcent , 'whc has been asstreasly 
helpful at all stages of the . research rorli, Bbe Eda® P ;.:;’P -^^^ 
Socretaries of the ravolved :,Gts.t 80 and , the ;Dlotrict 
trates of the Bistricts eKbr£.cing tPdO .sanpie cities . spared 
their v.aluabl3 tine to engage in prolonged iiccns.cionG 
on the subject, for ?;hieh the .autlior is thankful to all 
of tiles.. The author tabes this opptortuaity to ericress 
his sincere thanks to the 'oollce off iesrs of the cities 
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Gesicv’v, , Gologiis., The hlag‘.ie, htocl:hoi’:ij 

i.'.al'ao, Co'33nh3r 3:2, LcnCo:;, ?irr.i '^ghco ani rJts'/s;i£':.g3. It 
wac choer delight to tel”' to then, each cae of "fios nac 
esrces ''.iagiy a ice to th© t.i’thor i-hiring hip; vie it to Iiirope 
to ctu'ly city policies vrohlosc there. The aithor grate- 
fully :’~c'r.io7Cs ■"gGC the 'iczr..-. hoe;. itelity erteiiflefi to hia by 
•iho G aiitiaentai eiio Iiaglich City Tolios i-athoritiee, Irof, 
G, I.hil:.har.ji , lirector of the Inetitute, f/ae iaL’tru'::io:atal in 
invo 2 vVlng the suthor in the ctiidy, 0.23':. he r;rota. the 'fore- 
T 7 orc:* for it. The author rratefully aefcio./Ielgec hie 
ladehteiiaecs to hia. To hia collea.gueG in the Inctitute, 
the author' is tfeanhfui fer their haip, clirsctly or inclirec- 
tly ,' in eoaaucting, th.3 atudy , . Chri EulMi ,Es.j ascictecl . the 
author ah the research ' 7 or!s anci ,hac. been .a. lively conpaiiion 
during field trips aCl over Incla, Chri .haj deoervea 
praise for hie : int ell igont assistance and heartfelt thaahs 
for. all that he ci’tl for the st'udy, . For 'any error, opr 
omioeion, the author u'oyld, ho^Tever, . ank noboci;/ to share ; 
the' biame',--' . ' h ' - ■ 


■ lloSit Bhattacharya 
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i-side iron a ;::.aa.'rful ox, co'r:'icrionc::'ato citi’-soj .ic’.'/l.ers has 
city polioG acsinistratica beesi orpajiicGci as an autonoaous 
eatity. Fol-i'ce force ia' every Gtatc io organised as a 
State force as f istiriguiched, for iastaaco, froc; the 
cipal forces in t!ie United Sto-tes of iaarica. Zlct orica.lly , 
the oper-atioiml unit of police hac been the revanne district 
The position retiaias virtaaliy the aame even today, although 
the -district police organisation is nuch riore integrated 
nct7, -v^ith tho supre>-district unit tlio range, and ^arlth /the:vt: 
3tate headquarters. It nsecle to be enphaaisecl, therefore, 
that the city police organisations unrZe-r study forr. an 
integral part of a 'larger " system, 

■Scope!-' / ;■: -: 

111 suggesting this project, the ?oii-ee Fesearch 
i-dvisory Council eriphacisovd tiiat *’th-s present system of * 
policing in our ir-a-pidly groicrng cities is outdo-ted, 
dilatory end ineffective, end as such, a thorough study 
SL^y be conducted on the basic of inforadtion nOicii/be 
Dscured from cities having-, a population of more than 5 



O’Dyicusly, tlie icIse^-Vof lauiiciiing tlie researclbi 
arose ov.t of & f soling of oiggoiiisc-tiosial iiiaclocii&ciGS 
of tlie cyrta:: of yoI'’-oi:is in t'ae fast growing cities. 
Later, at tt-a inctanca of tie If ini st it of Hosie fairs, , 
Govemncnt of Infic',, t!lie oeone of r0sea.refe.wa.G Gefinefi 
in tr.a following •.■■■orda; ”-n.s osjact of the stneiy night 
la to c'stemTne what system of policing TnoulCi "be Lest 
ci’-itsf to necli’iivi cities. Of ccursa, the- systoia prevailing 
in /bigger cities wiil certainly be st'arliecl, bnt the 
raconnenfatlons nay ba nace in reenact of nefinn cities 
heepiag In view, the obi eras necalic-r to cneii cities” , 

The -11:1011. icBtian v/as that the systeii: of policing in vogue 
in the bigger , net ro’"oli tan corip-ieo'es —. the. conrisoioner&te 
syateEig- :ui,g!it .be left out of the scope of the ctuey, and 
attention shoula, primarily be paid to the organisetional 
probleias of city p ol icing -in the rapidly growing urban 
centres covered by the listrict rol.ice, GysteE, The area 
; of investigation .for the purposes of the.. present study 
was, thus, clearly demarcated. The connlGsionerates were 
ezclnded, I'uc the only other system tha-t re.'uaivied to be 
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at.iciief. ■Tis tke cdetrict syates, -^-oids fro": t-?.e cossiis- 
sioiaer-nte Gysteci of yoliciiig, nc othar pattern of polic- 
ing boa bean evolved in Incio to auit tbe opecial prob- 
lems of growing cities and t corns. 'Kie dictrict Dyctea! ; : * 
originated at a tisie in bis tor y wben stats field acbiinis- 
tration bad to be oriented tc.-p£rcl.' village adriinistration, 
and the nrban poclieto r/biab v/crs there , were f ew nnd far 
lostvTeen and very rraeh eai integreil part of village . India, ■ 
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respond directly with the State Govemr.ent , instead 
of appi-oc-ching - thi'’6ngh 'the District Ilagistrate, 
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tr'itioa. This r^caiaistrat w 

for the present recsaroii t'ci-Is. ''TJe . r/ere asheci to stiiJly 
the peculiar prolilanic of poi 
citiec, Or'goaisatinacliy , Iio’rQysi", these citiec do not 
iiC'-ve ant Diioccr.G police sjotens. They constitute an 
integral part of the £vll-:.n2braci2ig district systes c/liich 
cuts across both, rural anc. urbeai area,G, The police 
prohlens of the senple citios had, therefore, to be ' 
studied v.’ithin the overall coatert of District Acsiinis- 
tratloa. In fact,- ene; of the raejas* iaterests of the - 
y has been to onaKine ■ the coaps-tibllity of I'ural 


district, adninistrat ion a-ith urban - nolle e aerntni strati on. 
In xteliiieatlng the scope of the ct'ady, the guiding con- ■ 
sideration has been this; OTSing to gror/ing iir*bani cation, 
he.V 3 the probletsc of policing in the cscrple cities been 
such that these denand a phange in, their enrioting systeia 
of policing? Dot; f-’.r aro the direotiens. of organisational 
change discernible -Cron the contenpori'-neouo :,.'Olicing pro- 
blems in the selected cities? 

Range of lolice functions : 

;;ii£:Pp; ;:ppTheCpactivitien jpf pt Cirei'senif old,-;: ;■ In-i^^ 

fact, no other arai of government hs-o, -nuc-h v/ide-raoiging 
functions as a police force has, ■ Public peace and social 



tri.naiiil ity v-cich G^aL'G - lif.e, l iye.'.’.bl 


Gorit on tl'e opero-tionc of; tbe. p,oIi< 

A'jf p* 01, 'tj i- n o'i c 0 


Ly3 iaorAiil :po*::-'"'r,o , 'YiioTa have .boen a sorircQ 


Bitty c;3;,)en~ 
3;^cllDcnarse;; 

I t a 3xt en~ : 

. „ „ _ _ b o t li 

■fcfceir strerigtli anf: TraalEness. Co long rr;..s tboDe ars pro— ' 

perly ugscI, the police o-re heltl .in high eeteen, ’ Biit • 

the ocope for .■'iicaoe or slDiice of power io alcopt/icie ; 

enciigli, which cftsxi .brings, the police to c..iar0P'ata'.. p. 

ilg'Eir:, many a tine the pchlce ■.oo'alcZ. d-s ■''llly-niily 

iiiYOived. in iiripleacooit htities, .Oind conpeilscl to tahe : p .. 

strong a.ctioii. It Ic puit3..cori;-:'oii to soje. the; police ..p;h 
an 

energe out '--o target of p-uhlic criticissi. 

Dug. to hiGtoricol reaconc , otir pol ieo hOYO; aot-Phad; the 
aaohorage in ooGlcty , Phgaiiiht ..ouch oin : punheipxUl ■hsch-’^.'P^ 
ground, : even spi honect atteBptl to heep -ths la/n Ponid,:pnot 
infrequently , . he misunderot;ood.., .a^o; e.wolic.e :orceo:sP ;er ylP;,:P • 
corruption, hsally opsalting, t’v.e ciiff icp’lties .in police 
operpitiono a.i-ioe out of the woencG of a unlYersulhy 


'ae:cePt;ahlG nox'"' of 


I an f’i’n' .1 


. 1 c’e ’ ; :&c t i G'ii' , 


good 


ptoiics action to one prjrty or iridlYicPu-'-.I '■’■o”, 1P' ho tornecl 
as bad by others. The ' ppilonna, has beeti well esrpressed 
in the follov^ing wordss "If they -act sariftly aaid Use 
tf op;cei'tof;i#tP;Pdiajnr.:;h;:Pbi|..;ih;^::.:yg;£)lthh|i;dh^^ 
of ’braitality' and Ge-aand t’ho.i-r -pusponcioa. On the 
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s.uticn is 


In a c'.eveio.aiLi" Docisty:, r/uou aa aurc^ the coope 
ior ai-l ''.ir-if.'..: of cacial coai'licts £-iic Psncionc in very 
_2reat. The pelioGj the a'-''i:tociiai:i of lav? -r-nf. orfor, 


■jei-alJiy, tive 


also closely SicecciateCi Tfitli the cities tOTrao, scig 
crrae of all hinas fine,.:? its happy horse isi the urban 
areas .: The rwiiner in Trhich the 'oelice can aeal rrith all 
these tirobiesE serves -as aa r.eicl ■ test of its ’ af 

j.Q a veterssi pci:loe' ch:i3f rrrote , "Urban life 
conceStr'EtsS: aad '’r.iiltipli-ss' larr enf er'esnent probleno , 
f oiice ineff icienciec vriiiab nay go ne-arly unnoticed in 
the reletively stable pattern of^ rural . life sre cast 
into pa^osinence aaeng inport.. by the. f ast-po-ced ■ 
social and economic turr.oil of the larger cities ..... . 

It is here t'as.t the public O' tery is hes-rd first and 

loudest, and it. is here that sheer necessity puts la?; 

h:'h: •h'Pr h : “ i' A-.- ' - 

enforcement to its cricial test", ■ 


eGtiveness, 


].pr I 


:: :The:: :: bt:£:.t esd:gn ;:Uel:hi J?^ebrnary ;;i t-', • /iS:'?®! 

Ulllicri E. Farhsr, '^The Joiice Challenge in our 
Great Cities', The ■K'-rjc-ls of the irierican i-cadegy 
of ’ r ol i t i c«El and C oc i s.l 5c i enc e s , ’v''o7r-i.:Le ?.G1, 
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^The QCEie of ciaaaads on tha noliee force can 


jeraano: oe cs 


Latefi T7.it h tiie peculiar natr-ice of s.n 


iirban. area, : i'fcs economic t>£Ga, pop’ilatic7a eonpocitlon, 
area of infraence, anc its ’tradition’ inel’.'aing the 
hafeits ana characteristics of its people, O 33.6 city nay 


Generate csecifi 


ic types of 


in 6; or prol'ilen 


:■ '30110 9- 


pr.ilic relatione, another of ahout the senia sice nay 
not have these probieDs and yet ;nay thron up soEie other 
criEec and larr and order prohleins. Sines the city char. 
actaristics are so in-'-ortant i/i deterniaing the diverse 
needs of pol icing , an atterapt. has been made to .drtW: a h: 

pei-_.pictr.r 0 of the urban cituatioji obtaining in the ^ 

^ • ... 5 h ■ ■ : 

.sample Cities. 

Gity Sampler ' 

.ils, or igiiiiil ly as vC igiied , to- us , ■ the opsc if i cation;, ■ 
for thi,s research vorh '. 70.0 that vs shc'ild study the 
police organisation of Vasdi.i'n’ -siss' eit ten .For our ; 


sur poses , 


t he as G 1 ' .aa- s is e . c i t i e o ' 'Ts r o fie f in e G 


hose: 


having a population .ranging from 3 to 6 lahhc, according 
to the 1961 census. Table I shos's the actual -population 


figures of the cample cities. It nan be .seen that oi.it of 
eight cities in the .sample only Kanpur r/ith a popula.tlon 


Pee Chapter II, 


:S 



one i'aportant 


stripped others. In seleetisg the semole 


cohsis 

leri’-tien 

dius been te s 

tudy the 

policing po'obl 

those 

gror/ing 

urban cert res 

which, do 

not have the 


GLonerote systeEi; oi police orgaaisatlon. In tsrnc of , 
orgenis&tion, the saiaple cities sre diotiagnislied, hy their 

■ ■ ■ W 

police set-up which is integrally linsed. 'ritli the, district 


;:5ainictratioH, an: 


;8rSG ■ of ,^r:o":'oli:,t ion these ■are l: ■with 


the exception of Ilanpur, caial?.er thoin the eoroniocionerate 
c i t i os . Ser’pgr aphic ally , . ,onl y ICOnpur ■ :arid IbnchnoTf , c-lnost 
?:elong to the fanily of large ou"b:'n cooiplexes in India, 

The regaining eis: citiec, thSit form the najoritj’' in the 
sanple, are representative of a raO.clle layer of cities 
'•■fliich are a step below their giant cousins, I-!ence, the 
use of the tern ’ roadiiss* -sise cities le not wSiolly without 
justification. 

In selecting the cities , regions,! diversities were 
Jirept in v.ind. The southern rs.gion is represented hy 
Trivandrun, Coimbatore and the urban corpleit of Cochin- 
3r:ia!iulas2-i'.-la7aye . Bhopal is- taJien from central India 
and Jaipur from the western part, The cities' of Ludhiana, 
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pas 0370210.' the 
scope of ooir iripniry, Eo'cevsr, no I’fsirc^ consclo.iiG of- 
the eipistenee of the diverse tp^oec and triad to cover a 
siibctaiiticl part of this divornity, dhas, in oar cample, 
Ijudhiana, ICanpar and CoirJoa.tore represent the becically 
industrial city, - Luclnio’*, .Jaipur, Trivendrini Pane Bhcpal;; 
are capital cities ant h iciinscit service 'base.v : 'Elie lagt i: 
one is , of coiiroe, a f act aevei o-y ing e ringed by arides 
pread industrial grov'?'th. Ja.i_2’;.r is 2 ilso ■.celi-inoTOi 
tosiriot centre, GT.!lti:ra.lly, all the four capital cities, 
hoive their prorinant role 'in the reep active States. Only 
one city in the sample, e.g, frnefiutla’a '.lan a h-arbour? but 
it cannot be -c-alled a large' port ■ city life Lorbay, The 
Cochin-Smalrulauw-lwaye .'couplejr is presently eirperien- 
cing conciderablQ iadudtrial ■-development , These ' 
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ctartsd 't'ls iacj'r.irys 'do the v.rDe.n prohlsnc in the 

gx’0T7ing aedi'r.! citiari denaiid a a-eorganication oa tlioir 
police* G 3 t~ap? In te.rcc of poa'ilation .cIes, the sanple 
cit lee: - rMh : anit s 'high in .the : taolo 
lesogrspulcolly , these a: 
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Gait this type of ettias bsst, ; Bef ore .enbarhiag on the,,- 
project in full ne triad to have fool of the 

field and gs.thar cone idea .about the police orgauisa:.- 
tional . in:;;.de:p.::G.ci 0 o in the„i;: 0 diun cities. This pilot 
investigation heload u.s raise hey quections th.at foraied 
the basis of subsequent in-cuiriee. It should ts clearly 
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"T'-iich ic f'. relic of ac.' 2 i:aiGtr£ticn, ic not equal 

to ths taol; ef -:ia',tin:: tlio co’uule:: yrcolenc of uifoan 
-jol icing. ’21'iic ir. j of courssj on a '.iiriori elenent — a 
v^-'lne juuqeuent , T7liioJi Ic ■zneyo liable in -ray research 


T.'oru, i-c <jurniar i;..yraai 
a uriori elensnt in all 
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can bo siveii”. ' , Following, th 


laiuctlv© 'letbcS., selective fic 


r.'sro eoilecteQ 'Kii 


analysotl to -aicover the iofects of the esricting organisa- 
tion. After the urocesseci Sata anci infornatica lave 
serveG to reveal tie inane .ais^cios of an evicting orga-ni- 
sation, the recor-r'.e:iclati'cn .'fas’ another substitute :Orga-- ' 
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oroGcaurs ancl nale a r3co'..;..3:iFatioa for rfiicb no I'esearch 
•could have been necessary. Tbo seccnd ;,:rocGCA:re, nhich lue 
have aCe:,:ytsd, i.olac in the nininis-ation of '.bias, if not 
its total elimination, TTe ’■an’:, of cOAvroe, :::eritsd Ir.SKec 


♦ j .-4 


^ 'll." 


. Srinnar liyrds.l 5 Objectivity in Social n-ecearch , 
l>acl5:f''orth &'Co. , Ltd,, London , . 1-970, p. 9-, 
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cf a fer' orga:aisational .locals ;':7'aicfe pr:Ovld3fi a range * : , 

of aiieriiativs Goivitioac, T'aeoe r-odelc, j'/.cL '■c tie 

commissioner cjstem cr Sngl'ish local police cysten, 

mere not, liomever, tre-ate-d -an str-eig'it-Jadots but 

I'Surictic aids to find cut an org'Sn f soiti-onal fre.nemork 

for tie s-anv'ls cities, ayi 

OrgaaisGtioa'SJ ref cm is .often suggested on the 

implicit idea of relative ineffectiveness of an oeristing 

organisation. ' In tne -iDsence of an accepted theory of 
■ . 1 

organ! ss-ticns:.! ef f -ect iveness . , the rec o:nu,'S;aded raf.orsi .. 
generally boils dom-.i to value -loaded pr'Cscriptions. The 
question of eff ectivonesc of an organisation is c. func— 
'ti anal problem rather: than structural one. It :ish 
essentially related mith the Issue / of ;org ani sat iohai: p:: ;:/ 
goal,: attainment. If me, hnom; for. certain 
police force is authorised to pei’foris, one ':.'ay of judg- 
ing its ef f ectivenesc r/oal 1 be to cx?..mine the emtent of 
tash fulfilment. But a public ageiicy lil:c trie police is 
GO deeply involved in its op-eratl'Onc ' mith the community 


7. -lee, in this conmocticn, Basil 3. Gocrgopoulos ■ 
r/Sl//p::':/ "ii. andpi:rrhol:d :/:3h:/:/;Thhnehh|'U|i,^y. ^ 
/p£//p"//////::,rh:i:oha||p3fh:©i:t|yp5ie/i:h^h:'yrklK^^ijh;hih 

heghllngs on 'Modern 'Orggniis.ation . Irentics-Hall , 

;p::3hg/|;em|hfi:r3|rff:|3h'’’/K>'^Vi®^ 
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ooiice lorce ney era.€:icat 3 axi ci 


2’iriG vjitiioiit Tilniiioig the 


accois.ae ot cirieiency, -:e :;£^y:h®..l3 8re ruote iii 

this coiiriectic:: t; very v.-:t otoeo-'^o-ticn hy a f orioiiG . *3 . 
Ooriroission h-eyorti 

"■jiie .inherent oifficoilties of police ssn^-ice 
c&he It inpoocibls to neacoire the' eff .octivsness of a 
police agency ’ey any air-pie rnia of thnnb. The cr'ine 
rate is coaeti:.’e£ used .cs ooi index of, police effsctive- 
ness, hat tools for,: netBuri'ng. crir'e aaro clearly too 
crude s-ntl our Inoori s dge : of 'underlying cause e of crinie 
too inpex-feet to perirdt this easy ascociation, 3 "ahstan- 
t i al 0 o c i al • an a e c on or. i c oh: .n, s c r. o-j p r or r . t i:.ic r e a s e c in 


;• ^ J '.r'" ‘b . c- .k. - - -o' « 


crine , nofri thst ancllng o; the ^ sect ef f or t g. 


!t .an A-: 


ere silent 


piolice force. In sons cities, the pmecDianalication : 
of a police f orce has heen aceOGp.snied by, ;an., :app,ar 9 at 
^riee in the crise' rats,-',as; 'Off Icisi '-reportiag tsehnieuei 
arc ivorroved cna i.ncreasec: public eonfirlsncs in the 
police results in :roz-e crines x-epcrtsc. "jy citineas. 
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. Ois liX^'G S O'x l C3 ' if* 0 C 1} Iv sriG n C ® . 3.2^0 

^ cir-ilarly i-'-prsoice . T‘he 'rate at /vrhlc'i tlie police " 
’clSfar' reported ericeo fe-e- be-Sii Di'ipgested as sci cr-rpro- 
pi’iate ''-leasure. But the clearance rate iG crabject to 
nSi-ny reporting variation? 


•i r\l ' “* ni .o ."^’i a -..'’-i’- ra o 

t '**> ^L/' V.; w ' ;w UU Vcy '0‘ J;;. ■ li,^ %/ .^. 
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solve cr.ireG already cornltted, rather than its ability 

to prevent crise. Sfforts to 'cc-asare the intangibles . 

;-.co~ ■ :v; hv;: 

of pol ic e-coaimin it y/ operation ~ by counting the nuiaber,.' 

of assulto againat policeman, . for ssraMple -- also provide 
a ^very liGiitsti pbacic for evainatisig a police; clepartsent” , 
These observati one apply , underline the :;cliff tcul- p 
ties involved in 8 vsl^vating^ the perfornaince of a .police 
oTgaiilcation. Police is jnet one of t :’'.3 varicae agen- 
ci.€S'S' 3!ri'2 ' ill InG i 0 'Cscl' 

health, lone -others ouch’ac the Jnfiiciaryj coirectional 
eidninistrat ion a.nd Jail acrainistration are of equal 
inportaace , Thar, police efficiency has got to be con- 
sidered aloiig 7 Jith the effective fnnotioniiig 


01 oone; 


He --ort of the .rreGiclent ' s Co?enirjsion on Cririe in , 
the llstarict of Qeluabia^ J.l. Governraent Print- 


'■‘y.'M''. 
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ar.ic?itional ei'2 ::;etivs:i 3 ss nairaly bsen lool 
a tl'ia f’cnctioiial -golri^ ot Yi&^. Tie : caiej 

sK-ied on r/uat tlie police organisations iiave bs 
aPl 3 
lit i-c 
LlOOt 

to g-ange tbrongh intervie'/S' r/ith 
of people belonging to different 
adainictration coei bG ctufiied frs 
vieii. For instance, 3a-’/id Bayle.i 
cerned mitli ’’tbe tap ingeroent of.. police activities upo-i 

t'ne .z^oraing of a political .oysteta'* — -an aprroacli 

esseatially : of a political scientist, 1- crinlnologict 
rill have . a different approach fro.n this. Ginil'srly, a 
n?.nage?.i3nt analyst v'ill study policing problens from- bis 
otsi angle of vision. The present stiiay is essentially 
public administration oriented. On the one h-.-nd, t/e iiave 
tried to sort nut the na.n-agercnt probloric involved in the 
police orgaiiisations; on the other, T;e have sought to 
{relate the structural and managerial probleno to the 
|piestioii of public accO’xit ability, he have loohed at 
the police organisation primarily as a service agency 
rrhich must, if it hc-s to succeed, work for the 



- IT - ■, 

- - . ' ■ 10 ■ 
eor-Eimity ana live as close to it as possilble. 

Sources of Inforaatloa; 

T!ae ciata and, information for tfee stiifiy have laeen 
collected in the follo\7ing r!S,yst 

i) first hand collection of field data : i; 

ii) answers to qiiestionnaire 

iii) puhlic docursento 

iv) interviews, a.nd. , 

v) other second, hand oourcec such -as books 
and jo'arnals, 

ae trave'Lled ejctenc-ively to collect iafomation and 
nieet people conversant with noilce probleae. In. the 
sample cities are closely - obsei'ved. the working of the ' 
police machinery at different levels ranging from the 
headquarters to the police .'stations. A questionnaire: 
was ' prepared siainly , to collect inf orcia t ion from the , 
official a,genciec. The police conmisoion reports - 
both all-India and .'Sta-te - e, on tain- valuable :mat,erial- 
on ail concsivable .aspects of policing. Besides, we 
were given access to some of the eiiqulry reports rela- 
ting to police firing in a few. States, The firing 

iO. In this regard., Bavid -Bayiey* s ' analysis of the 
survey of public opinion and the police has 
also been of cons-iderable '-help. See David H, 
E'ayleyj The Police and' Political- Developaent 
in India ^ Irinceton University Press ,1-969, Ch, 8-. 
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• s. Ghoahj SiotGi rx''e%''e2ltion and Goi^trol, 
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For OT o 3 r 


atioa; of city -olidag 


prol^lor’.s , tlio caaraeter of s-acfe city fiac to be ciooely 
obaervod. Tiis trend of urban is-at ion, bccic clr.'ograpnic 
cbarnctoricticB , tbe socic-econonie and eclHiiiictrative 
bacltground, the urban "intrin in fine, ootc the stage : V 
for the organ! cat ion and 01') e rat ion of a city police 
force. The eight citio-s in our , sarpple possess o- luii- 
forn police syoton, Structurally, these are governed a 
by the district systen of e-dninistration pinder r/hieh : p 
the fiistrict nagistrate, is in overall charge of state-^ : p 
field adniaistrat ion "rhich includes 'police adriinistra- 
tion. If there Is any such thing as a ’city personality’ 
this T/onld obviously influence the. stritctxire: and :f^ 
tlons of BO inportant a public agency as the police, 
Gonparative city personaiity is an inter eGting subject , i 
of study, viiich is, of course, not nithin our terns of 
reference, T.'e are nainly conecrnofi here nith denicting 
a broad picture of the urban situation obtaining in 
each, sanple city nhich serves as a baclidrop for the- 
ici^i5^1;S:^-pbl;ice:::Crg:an-i^^^ Ion;,.!.;..:!;- -hixh p-^p 

■i'Sd-^^:G:h6ngIhg^:Gitien:)-) 


Half of the cities in'. the saurle h-rd be-on the 



capitel citiec of t2c erotr;':iil© princely States. 

These ars Coe'iin, Trivantrimy Bfeopel &a 2 ch Jaip all 

of t/’iic'i still live -sith t'^air rsgal past, .iven tociaj’', 

history is r.Tit large on their i anas cape. The lay oiit 

of the cities, their architectare, buildings anci nonu- 

::ents, to'ra plaining ans road net s'orh all these 

"Tere developed by their success ivo ralerc, Gechia vdth 

its beairtlful naterfroat is largely the creation of the 
1 

Varsa Zings.' The city of Trivandrun, 'ohich has its 
roots in ancient history otres : its; grandeur to the 
Maharaihs and its lu:rarlant, 'vegltatioii ; to hature , ; ; 
Zidsly , hnoun as the tpinB: city of Iiiclia’ Jaipur laas 
founded by J-ai Gi3ig?-i in early eighteenth century 

and later bes-utifiod by successive i.-.ahara-cc. l-bout 
the sane tine, an nfghen adventurer, Cuot RciharniSici Zhan, 


laid the foundation of Bho-^eJ 


lie wrinciTjal Iclanic 


state in Central India, The -area still hno'rri as 
3hahr-i-5has ■ or the city piroper his seloetion and 


creation. Us rally calloc. the city of lahec. 


;) -.pet J, 


stands alnost at the cage of ta/c vast lahec, the 
?u?jhta-Pul Talab (the lake of the stone bi-iclge) end the 


■ ^Fion;' a : odphtltbr ibaipliiedua^ 

Ilenon, -Irn-ahulap , Zerala State Go-sottoero , 

;:Triyaridruiaj'- iCSS:,: 
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Bara Talab (the great la?;©) . -/hose placid ratere. have 
ceen the ups: and downs o? the raigniiig ilarshac of- the 
Bhopa.1 State, 

Cf the rsaaining four cities, Li’.dhiana -oilth its 
historic elocIs-tOT/er is largely the creation of the 
English,- Situated, on the fanous Grand fnia!-: Load, it 
bore the orunt of trenenaous , refugee inflitr after the 
partition of tliG ,countrj^ ssicl rapidly, changed fro.r.- a 


of Uttar rradosh — Luclmoxo eoKi :;''.anLpur — — . grew 

up as btisy urban centres for very different; reasons, . ' 
Lucknow owes iiucli of its beauty t o ■ thb: Hawabo of ' Oudh, 
ICanpur, on the other ligand, is' an induatria-l parvenu; on 
the wionotonous Gangetic pia'in - vfiioh- started ^-cleveloning 
virtually,, since the second 'worl’d; war. If Ludfileaaa; is 
the pride of Fun jab and Zanpur of Uttar Pra.desh, 
Coiubatore- occupies a of place in F'rr:il Jladu, 

”™ith its ss-ltibrious clinats and picturesque back- 
ground of r.ounteelns and x7ith its testlle industry and 
technical institutions, its role in the developing 
oconony of Tar.il Nadu Gtato is. oignif icant” . ' ■ 


nto 

a huge urba: 

■osh 

- — LilO l£ 

ban 

centres for 




no 


If the Iviaharajae .arad the Nawabs TTero alive today, 

they r.'ould have foiaid their capital cities eoapiotsly 
changed into spreading ■di'ban: areas that have long since , 
spilled over their 'vai led surrounding o, i-t legist one of 
the”:, e,g, Ihopai-, ic fast losing its hictoric ch£:racter 
and changing into an Industrie:! city, The transformation 
of the three industrial cities of Kanpur, Ludhiana and:. 


Coiu'batoro i;s veil underotanddble . t-s one study puts it: 

y ' 


’’.....■.Till 17T8 Kanpur vas tierely a villa^ 


d'ith the nctnorit ’of rrnl’nays laid - in '1862, it .•esG'unad 
a f ar greater inp^ortance f rot’ .tiic -point . of vie';? O'f trade ' 
and, indtistry, disc, it: gained iaporteace' due to Its. • ' 
esntral location In the Indo-Sangotic plu-ins, ana pre- 
sence- of river, canal and hoot ..of; other facilitieo ' 
encouraged the , leather and'-tentile industries, ' The first 
teittil.e: Dili 'was started in .1861, By 1891 it becacie 
quite_,:an tnpprtant industria.1 .centre. Now it,^ ic the 
‘nodal.,* industrial centre of the State;, Jute, leather,' 
textile, defence (aircraft and ordnance) rolling wills, 


and hoot of other industries have developed here”. 


3. Sudha Saxena, Treads of Urbanisation in Uttar 
IraciasJi, latich Bool: Bnterprise, igra, 1870. 
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Originally a coiitrs of esjt 
cuitrrs.l products., Liifife.ic..na, sferte 
actor nainly after the partition o 
tile refugees ai'sre floocling tiie tot? 
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is IiasicOilly private enterprise that ra.fiice.lly trajas— . ■ 
foroied the face of the toxna anfi gra;iu.aliy/tnjfia3fi it- 
into an ir.iport£iat centre .of ;coim:iei'ce' sn-i iriu3:try in:,- : 

the whoi-s of northern lacaa, . Che city.: is no*a- widely 

hnown for its hosiery gdofis, cyel;ss anfi Gycl3,;.p4rt-a:^. p 

V , ■ : . ■ ; v : 4 

ana tne o.emng - r-iacniiio-s i-no;.'isTa'’5^. 

The other inauctrial city, Coirihe.tore , has often 

been called the ’rianchestor of the South’ , I-ioct of the 

cotton teactilG r.ilis in tho State ■ of Tanil Iledu are 

located in Coir.h£.tore, city itself a.ncl the adjoining 

areas, such as aeeI-ar:ociu,, S iiigan.al-l-ar , Ganapathi and 


City Devolopg-o-rit Progr-aniie Luchianc. (l966~7i) , 
S'cpartneat of Toan-eancl .Country rianniiig, 
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CcirJjatore, along odtii itc nsigKoc oring 
areas is the hv.b of a variety of ind-astri-ac that hs,ve 
coiisioteatly attracted in-o.^igre;nts f roai different ^uar- 
tore, To c^ucta the Cencus dnthorities: "Ooialjatora 
city de serve 3 cveeial at teat ion on account of retro- 
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polltan features. . Only. o. little over 56 per cent of ■ 

15 ■ ■ ■ 

t he e i ty p opalat i on or ig iaal ly be 1 ong e d t o it ”, 

The cities viiich rere the capitf-ls of erstnhiie 
princely Itatss have also been eiff acted by the; T7i:ad of 
change. Jai.ipur, for iiistmoe, is no longer the city 
T/hich v/as cet-np in accordance ritfc the beet princi- 
plQo of the hbflpa. nhast'ra . rscpacially after 1949 , 
nlien the city becar-ie the : capital of ■ the nerd y oo aetitutec 
State of EajEothan, it started bursting at the o^oans. 
T/ithin the nailed city, congestion end over-eroT/ding 
have changed the pattern of .livihg .and under Increasing 
population pres sure, it brohe loose o.nedil sides outside 
the city ’.sails'. Today, the area outside the vailed city 
r/ouid be not less than eight to ten tines than •.■>lthin it, 
; :;Cf : the ■ two Eeral epc i t ies , i:G,oehin. is - pres eiitly : a ■ : : ; 
part of a rapidly growing ' indue trial -urban coaples 


e d ■ 

1 0 i t I* , ^ 


■i; 'dl 

s of erstnhiie 


efi 

by the; T7i:ad of 


1 Oil 

.per the city 


-Ee" 

best princi- 



aiter 1949 , 


: iaa' ■ 

newly constituted 

;3|V: ; 1 

Thj r-f 

at the s^Gaas. 



;yi:s;tribt';;-:geiishs;:;ga%dbbo'lt:,7;:bpp;;;0 



convicting o2 Ooeiiin, 3rnanuie.C2 £oic: i-itray3, Tlie Xlc/aye- 
Jcl' .-.ncos'ri nreo ccnctitntGc fnr.c-,s trial celt 

of liercla. — 'la to locciticns 
.irnaknlcci-Cocb-'in conplan lis-e attracted ceveral big fac- 
tories and comorcial eGts.IoliDhnsritc* . Ibe C oca in liar b our 


■ . aclraatagcG 5 t be dla'aye^ 


and tile baclir/aters 

bavc coatS'ibuted 

T'^ -TTi 1 KT 

to tile area 

c ont iiouecl prosper! 

ty rlilcb - ‘in turn , 

sIS .G#' i;/ „ 5^ iT 

actsdPpeople 

fron far anci -rjide. 

Trivsoaariin, the 

■. caplticl 

of Kerala 


State, occupies a pride of place ae oai .aelriinistrative 


end cul tur ai c e 

Btrep.mi 

ch eserts its i: 

out, the State. 

This e": 


cap it el cities 

in the- s 

C^r-'S in "1 ^ . . p. f-. ,|p P’5 ,c. 

and cospactness 

,of ■: the 

lisr.al'a-iSt.ata , d: 

horjever , a f £:r , 

g,renter ; 

irrupact on other 

t hail £1313?' other 

esnitcil 

city. Thci city 

during the last 

twenty 

fire: years, hot: 

and spa ti ally. 

'DuriSdg, ^ 

the. period, the 

in fact iners™'G 

0 c.. jT dbol 

dhicii enpiai: 


soi-ellaess: 




ciya€v.ii sn , 
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Developneat dl-an for Trivaadruai City, iteport 
prepo-red by depart::: ent of Toevn r'lV'Sning snd 
^■^"^reiitectPi’O :Goverstsejrtj tjf 







>jics iT'QO'Ti 3»G a 


DT'oritlE 


(» 


'r 


developec. in liistcry aocorddn^ to tae 
different rulers sncl its river of sori-cr - the Goiaati, 
TThose floods have often set the- piansiers t'linfeiaig about 
the shape of the citj^. Planned Sevelcprient of the city 
got real inpctus after iS20 '.''hen the secret s-riad £.n& 
other governnerit offices vers shiftaci to the city iron 
/..llehebncl. Infcpondence o:.- aught in its trail ths influx 
of refugees aicl couTplGd nith it vas the rura,l-urba.n 
migration. Under the iopact of contiatioi^sly rising 
popTrlstionsi the inevite’Dls fate of the city vas to face 
he-pfes,E€a''cl grovth, congestion and soclsl dio organ is -ad Ion, 
Li&e Lucisnorh -Bhopal started ezpancling Sue 1-argely to 
industrialisation after 1933, The city's potentialities 
were, however, not properly exploited hcfors its accession 
to India. 3it^l•?ited. on ths lines of cornrunic-ation 

sviCi lying 'sidwey between Delhi sad BonTony, Bhopal 
posseccec a locrtiorn'l a-dvecatage "•'■hich is being 'Jtilised. 
only now. "fith the sct-ablichnent of the Heavy Electri- 
cals ana the siting of ancillary inciuctries near about, 
the city is poiced for r-spid inc^LStrialis-ation. The ■ ■ 


' hHifi'Sf : ;■ of ' thapBist r 1 ot-:; 


Lucknow; i- Gas at tear . 

C-asetteerc of ths United Frovinces of iigra end 
Gcvdh, liUcknov;, 19S3, p, 51,- ■ 
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j of ir-iGi^raiits aad 'iriregiilatecl. grotyth 

'7hic!i cicconpany i-i4'astri;alisa.tioii are alraafy visible 

8 

in and. aronnd the city. 

Population Grov/tii ; 

i-il ti03 canple citiec are currently in the grip: 
of gro’.Ting oirboriication ahich hac diGtnrbecI their 
phyoical shape and pattesrii of living, Ovsrcr’oa'cing’ ^ 
and. congestion j sliinD and j-OTr-stanileirfi hcitcing, tr’Sffic 
Jassj deteriorating civic conclitionc, short supply of 

essential urban facllitieo," uiienpl oy:io.nt — - all "these 

.have bscone -an integr.o.l part of city life,"’ -oesiographic 
grov/tli of the sample cities can -rea-dily be 'unierstood 
from the. flats, presented in ■ .iOfole ■ 2. T.ae figures relate' 
to the l-aot three ■clecadee. Out of the eight cities, ' 
five .have grorm up in' aesooia-tion mth other neighbouriiig 
areas, ,As the 196-1 census ob-servod,'^' It was realised 
that in ■certain clusters the iirfe'an az-aa i's not really : p .. 
limited only to the notified boiindary of any; one or tfio 7 
places but etnbracos satellite toms cities, iii'diis- 
trial tov/ns or settlenontc close' to this urban are^a, 
which ray ' 'cveii be surroun'cefl by rziral ai’eas. There was, , 


8, .lee, - .G. Ifalhotra, 3oclo~.3cono:iic Purvey of 
Bhopal City and Bair-agerh , Asia. Eubl i s hi: 
I-Iouse, Bombay, 1964.:,. 
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ent trozi the ’ city’ , as these eabi 
adjoining areas. For actiiiiistrati 
concent is in so lar as it 

spatial direction of urban growth 


Table 2 
ircontCise Escs 


Cities State 1941--51 


lianpur T*G. 


+44.75 

Lucl:aot7 T .G. 

IT 

'• -fc., . 

+20.33 

jaipur 
Cochin- 7 

Eajest ban 

+65.59 

Brnaluian- ) 
iilvjaye' T.G. ) 

Kerala 

+30.03 

Trivanclrua 

'■n (1 

Iverala. 

+47 ,89 

X; „ 

Coiabatore 

Tanil Mat'.u 

+51.71 

Ludhiana 

.runjab E 

+37.76 

Bhopal. T*G,„ 

■ ifc • if - * ' " ■ 

+36.03 


Source i) Gengus ^ of India 
( i) Geaeral Eon 

ii) Census of India 
Top'd atioH’ Tabl 


Ceneuo of India , ISGl Vol , 
General ^ oipil at i on Tables,' 
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e grourp of piccec. Table 8 ;3iiO:72 the; 

tiic'at uaits of tbe fia’'3 t'or;n^^g for-nod arcj-irne five 

of our sample cities. 

/ ia the 1971 Cenciia, the ' toeeigroup’ coaGept ^ 
hae been rerjlsicecl by the:, tern MJrb-an a.i-y-rioneration’ ; 


1th a different 

conriot'S-ti 

• Oja, ./ 

'hen. the 1 

97 i Gen 

.ate. would be fii 

nai 1 y pub’i 

is lied, 

these wi 

.Ji] no 

.oubt throw nex? 

light on 


groxrth pa 

-tterns , 

ep ing these c o- 

coe;pt..; EJiis 

■at ions 

in 

if '78 ' 


St the figures in Table 2 wh€;t stiisss us is the consis- 
tency in city population grorth. airing thef fecacie:^^;! 
1941-51, Jaipur city erperianced aiasiauia population; 
groTjth. Luchnor; with c-bout .28% grov’th rate 'Xi&s at the ^ 
botton. Other cities fell olthin the r-ange of 30% to 
52%. 

In the nez't decade (l951~6l) , Dhopai T:ith its 
adjoining cro-as registered a big riss cf abo'st 113%, 

The Cochin urban eoaplejs, .TrivandrUiU tcrni group .said 
Ludhiana city gre'.? r.ppreclablj'', and others vere trail- 
ing behind within the . range of 32% to 45%, Liiclniow* s 
grox7th in both the decatles has' been ' the. lorest. The. 
final figures for the 1971 .Ce.Tisus are yet to be pub- 
lished. Tron the previsionai population totals, It can 
be observed {Table 2.) that Bhopal hag na.intained its 
lead.. Trivemdrun is .alnos't catching up vitli Bhopal, 



follor/oci siocely by LucLbir-iivn, Jc,i:;.'.-.r ic '-igaiii risiag 
after a brief reapits during • 1951— 6i , a.jicl i'Oc&in- 
coapler: is trying to ’reep iip the previous gror/th rate. 
'i'*a’prisin.gly 5 3oir9s€;tor8, has euspariGiiced a steep fall 
despite its industrial e;:paacion. Luc Ini or/ has been, con- 
sistent 'in maintaining the Ip'/est poGStlon in the growth 
race> 

Sex Latio and ig.e Structure ; 


^ : ’^’h.Q coriposition of pop’al.atiGr?. of the rjo.nple cities 

by, sex ratio and. age structure is 'highly relevant for 
our 'purposes. It can be readily obser'^ed f ron Table 4 
that the nale-fc-malc- ratio is almost balanced in the 
Cochin urban ;CO"jpl ax and Txivantlrun, The preponderance 
of males is noticeable in all the industrial cities 
irrespective of , their regional' loeations. mith the 
exception of Trivandrua, - capita.1, citi'es shoT? 

the sapid .feetiirey as, the; ia.dustrial ones.. These are, 
der.iographicc.lly spoahiag, male -don in.atecl cities, A 
possible explanation for this phenonenon' could be that 
these urban areas attract 'male voricers vdio do not gen- 
erally bring their 'faniliec along.' bitli reference to 


:l;t a; i 0 -;:;G oEii 1 1 ed/; tfta,t:as®e':pt:b/;t:he 

1971 coace’ptualisc.tion, ' the f igures of the two 

coastises, 1961 and 1971 are not strictly con- 
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also lo7:'3r as conparati to 'tilie State* o eos-ratio: . It is 

iSidicatiY® of teaporary itrslgratioii of riale TTorkers, in 

11 

the; cities fron rural areas*' • 

Table 4 

Sas'le Cities; Ma i a-? anal e Uatio, 1961 



Cities 

:-.3.tiG 


C oc hin-Si-naJml SiS- 
lilrs-ye';- T .3 . 

51.76548. 24 

■2*: ■' 

Bhopal T.3._ : ■ ' \ ^ ■ 

■ :, ;56. 46543.54 : , 

■s. 

;Goi-ufcatore;, 

■ 53.05546.05 

4. 

Ludhiana 

54.68545.32 

5. 

Ja,ipur , 

. 53.89546.11 . 

6 . 

Sanpur , r 

57. 51542. 49 

7. 

Lucsnorr i .u- . 

55.83544.11 

0. 

Trivaadrun T.3. 

5'0.O2 5 4e.l8 


iource : 


ns ■ gj£ :in 


nila , 1361, Voi, I Part 
l-enoral ropvlatioa Tables, -elhi, 1964. 


iidiia ra^zona, Troris- of Urhanioatioa ' In Uttar 
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Talale 5 

Ca.aple Cities; i'-^-ge Ctructure, 1961 


Citiejs 

Dge- 

■groups 

(in percentage) 

Total 


0-14 

15-34 

35-59 

60 and above 


Cochin- 
Drnalsulan- 
■‘“Iv/aye T,G. 

39.4 

34.26 

21 ,43 

4.84 

lOG.OO 

Trivandrum 

T.G. 

39.33 

35.25 

20.67 

■4«74 

100.00 

Bhopal i' • G • 

37.76 

39.65 

18.38 

1.09 

100.00 

Coimbatore 

37.63 

36 . 94 

21.18 

4.24 

100 .00 

Ludhiana 

40.07 

36 . 94 

18 . 25 

4,89 

100.00 

Jaipur 

40.42 

34.97 

19.67 

4.94 

100.00 

Kanpur T.G. 

42.11 

35 . 2G 

' 22.23 

0.66 

100.00 

Luc hn 0X7 T.G. 

38.12 

36.08 

20.88 

4.SS 

100,00 


Sources Census of India , 1961, ¥ol. I Part II-A(l) , 
General Fopulation Ta«3l3c, Delhi, 1964. . ; 


The age Dtz'uctxire of the satapie cities has been 
shorn in Table 5. In this respect, inter-city va,riations 
are not very vide. Ludhiana., Jaipur and Kanpur have a 
sizeable population in the. lov/est age-group, Bhopal seems 
to be the nos t youthful city raid' the, southern cities and 
the tT70 cities of Uttar Fradesh contain considerable 
population in the nicidle age group. 





Fmictioaal C’iaraetGristicsi 


Out of tlie eiglit cities, in our seiQvle 
Luclnaoaf, Bhopal and , Trivandrun are State cap 
Being the headoiaarters of State' Gove riTaents , 


5 Jaipur 5 
itals . 
they con- 


ta.in "lost of the government offices and thei 
naturally, therefore, the service sector is 
in these cities, ahich als.o expla-ins their vj 
hase. In this group, Trivandrun is heavily 


r branches, 
prodoninant 
'eek economic 
dependent on 


the service sector .and it has the v'eadsest 


aanuf ac t ur ing 


base. Jainiir and Luehnom 


:lightly hetter off vith 


ahout 195^ of the v'orihing force engaged in' nanufacturing 
industries aid about 17% in trade and transport. Of the 
four capitel cities, Bhopal ^seeos to be heading tor/ards ’ 
an’ economy acre diversified than the rest, Idor-e than 


half of Its working force are ■ engaged in manufacturing , 
construction and trade. 


Although the Cochin Urban conplejE mith all its 
locational advaiatages, is attracting iiidustries, it is 
rather surprising tha.t the service sector is still 
dominant in this area. The impact of aaaiufac tuning , 
trade and transport is ef noderate intensity. Only the 
three industrial cities of Ludhiana, Kanpur and Coinbatore 
have a fairly la.rge p8rceata.ge (acre then 30%) of their 
working population engaged, in manufacturing industries,- 



Nsirt to iiaairaf acturing , the oarvica sector is of 
substecatial irroorto-rce.. avan la .these citlas, tyEiicIi 
highlights the geaeral '^eeJiaess of the ecoiionic hCise of 
the cities. It cs.a he seen froa Tahle 6 that the eco- 
noaic bcise of the three iridiistrial cities is funsa-ran- 
tally the sacne, 

la t.hs abseace of sconorsic vitsditj?', the saiple 
cities are ua£ible to "rovicle opoorteait ies' f or occupa- 


-f 


.tional - dlysroif ico^tion , end tEie luaerip loosen t 
conge eueace, is oiiito liigEi in all of then. As the 


in ■ 


Tr i van drua Development Flen observes, "The city is 
very bacteard in tiie rattsr of industri'al developneat. 

In i961, only abort 11^ of the rorleing population mere 
sciployed in the industrial sector, This indeed is a 
Very unhealthy s-nd unde sir able c’ha.r actor'’ Dven in 

the case off lie predoniiain'tly iiiducti'’ial city of Kanpur, 
the situation is far Iron satisfactory, Tc quote, a 
I’esearclier , ”it is hot e-mo'rthy that the population of 
hempur increased significantly .during the deca-cie 1951-61 
but Indus trl.al snpioyneiit increase dP slightly by only 
2,943 employees, from 116,429 to 119,372. Ccnsequcatly , 
the pei'centage of industrial morhers to totc.l population 
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rr.iC' 

oo 


j. Cl. 


ity 


fell iron 16.4 in i95i to 13,1 in 1961”. 
is thuG gro'-ning (i0mogr?.phice.lly oajoyiag the 

benefit of eorracponcliiig economic prosperity. Tbie 
applies equally ’.7eil to all the sample cities’.' Unlilie 
the situ-atiOii in the hcveloped countries, urbanisation 

Table 6 
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LiicLhinna 36,03 

fp n 
tj) • O -i 

18.60 

8. ST 

K ^ 

fs, O 

81.86 

C5 # JL4: 

100 

SanpurT.G. 34.09 

ri.-5S 

10.03 

8.01 

OC 7 0 

4-i ^ # ii O' 

92.38 

7.62 

100 

Jaipur 18.31 

6.99 

16,48 

8.76 

39.58 

CA < 9 
0.jL 

9.88 

100 

Cochin- 10.71 

Griiahulan- 

3 . 15 

14 . G g 

15.94 

44.53 

93.95 

6.05 

100 

Luclmoi'; T .0 49 . 99 

3.57 

17.26 

11.88 

41.17 

93,87 

0.13 

100 

Coimbatore 30 , 11 

5.18 

19. ST 

5.92 

v'i9 , 38 

89.80 

10.10 

100 

Tr ivandrua 10.79 

T.G. 

1.08 

12.63 

5 ,09 

55.35 

84.99 

5.11 

IOC 

lo'urce 

s Gen; 

S. ilC ' O.^f 

India 

, 1861. 
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leg. s-'-5 ’’liic'uctrial Gtrneture in Hanpur* 
lose arch 'Jnit Bulletin , I-Io. 2, Kanmir', 

;i:966,i:p;:.^::y6..:'4 .si;':;:, V'pppi^ i... 
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in Inciir. hac net been acooeiaaaied bj inc.'ustri:al i 3 c;tion 
and general af f l y.ence., . 

Spatial G-roafth? 

It has earlier been pointed out that the iSSl 
Census treated some of the cities in the caurple as 
meabers of a cluster called the. ’ tOT.n group’ , In the 
1971 CsBsuG , the conglosierate gror/tli hue been terued. as 
’’urban agglomeration”. In recent tines, all the cities 
in the sample have c-ttractec. the attention, of their 
respective State Gover^Eients uho are usen to call a halt 
to imregTilated urbanisation and. forEui.ste master -plans to 
secure their orderly groa/th. 

-he cities in our oscple are fast moving out of 
their traflitioiiel adEiinistr.etive bouiiclaries., .Thus, &■ ... 
city lilr.e ICanpur or Ludhiana has,, in fa-ct expanded . 
beyond, its municipal linit.s and spilled, over' into Sid-. 
joining areas* The torsi pi a.naGrs : are , delineating a 
wider area iaioana ..as the -.rfstropolitan region on the^ basis- 
of certain criteri'a. such as supply of conmoc'itios , daily 
comnut-at ion , distance from the city centre, iuid other 
linkage factors, Tor inctaneo, the Lucl'Jiox'i planners 
would like to cielineato the metropolit-an i-egion consis- 
ting of Lucknow, L-ialihabad, Kohanlaiganj. end . IJawabganj 
tahsils* The iciiaediate influence area of Ludhiana has 



3 1 3 '' ' • •'ig ■ V '"0 "to 15 ' ■- i i G G on 
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S ^i~iX 3 .'X^qS O G"'"''* ' 'X* G T.''fc ■(7 .j G-X'*X'*G!m!G-3- D -^-Ci j X!jl 'Sl'vX*wn ^ tJOtl 8/Xm 

end Zs.’'.ir7':r -“.iatriatc , ?F.tGli':ur Sictrict escliieliiig 
tehnil, B;.nda District axeludiiig Mea .:ad Earvri 


i-iarroTf etretcii of rLr.i’c;’ lyiag to tue 


14 


sou til of friaEo said liea^doi "load of t'la Eardoi district. 
Gimilar deiiasatioas davo IbecH rade for tto other cities 
in th '3 GEffiile, Eha iafGS'‘enC'3 thst con "be fir'i-m from 
the:Gs exercises is th€it oar samoie cities are grovTing 
in ps.rtici:l£r spetis.1 fiirsctions and these arej for all 
practical oiirp OSes 5 :Cl os sly . linked iro Tritli irice areas 
beyoad; theii'- fsailiar afeinistratiTe boiindarias, 
Iiaplicatioas for Poll ca .i-aBiinistration: ' 

'That lessons do re derive f'r os these facts albout 
the sample cities? So far as police etdia in is traction is 
concerned j the direction of spatial sxpans ion of the 
cities has an important hearing on city police Jurisdic- 
tion. ^ The, city police ■boundaries , hot li in macro and; 
micro sense, may have t-o be recons i Sere d light of 


14. Eeglonr.l Porspactlve of Industrial '[Jrban 
•(jr 07/th; The Pace of If.anpnr , Ifacriillan u. Go,, 






Bombay, 1169. The 'region’ ■/■■as deli- 


neated by the Fvesearch Geil of tho dIT, Kanpui 
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actual city growths and the diract 'influence area’ of a 
city. This wouic aean an extension of the overall city 
police juriscLiction.. As a: corollary, the micro imits,^ 
i.e, the police stations, ^/oiild: naturally have to he 
reoi’gaaised to cover the esct ended areas and to malte ad- 
justiaents in the csistiag police station boundaries* In 
most cases, the existing city police jurisdictions have 
been delineated pieeesieai r-rithout rega^rd for the spatial 
expansion of the cities and their influence aa-eas'with 
rliich the core cities are functionally, socially aid 
economically linhed, ; 

The cities in the sample are governed locally 

by tfjo Icinds of muiaicipal sathorities. Oat of' the 

eight cities, five are ; having municipal corporations. 

These are the cities of Trivandrum, Cochin, Luclmow,^ 

Kanpur and Bhopal , The remaining three cities are go- ^ 

verned by the municipalities:. . Except Bhopal , all of 

15 

them are also district headquarters. ' The police 
organisations in these cities have no relationship 
?/hatsoever with the city governments, ; As the providers 
of essential civic services, the municipal governments 


15, Bhopal has recently been made the district 
Headquarter, 
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£lo, ’i.o"ever, affect vitally tlia efficient operation 
of t°-io police organisations.' The road oiet-wori's , 
street lighting arranges ants, bnilding regulations are 
determined by the aunicipal authorities', Citj^ aclmliiis- 
tro-tions are cloG'Sly a-Gsociated rdth citj'" planning aiea- 
siir'as including removal of unauthorised constructions, 
reclev-elopaeats and clearance 'Snd improvesent of sluias# 


Obviously, the ray those 'S’-unicipai functions are per- 
forsed, has an important bearing on effective police 
functioning. Proa available evidence, it appe-ars that 
the cities are unable to cope r/ith the mounting civic 
problams generated by steady urbanisation. Slums, 
congestion, traffic jaffis, deteriorating roads -sad un- 
authorised construeti'OnG are £i matter of everyday 
esperience in all the cities. The living environment 
of the cities is thus creating a situation which is 
perhaps favpurable vnore for -the breeding of crimes than 
for healthy citizenship. As a noted social scientist 
.has i.Tritten almost in desp'air: ; 

” The eriiHinogealc nature of :. ir pore onal urban p 
environs eat h-as been noted long- since, but correspon- 
dingly little studied effort has been made to counter- 
act this tendency, it being taken for granted that ori.- 
.minal elenents and crime are a concomitant cro'p of urban 



IS 


•fievelopKnont *' , 


The cspital citi 
the political centres o 
States. All kinds of c., 
crocesslons teJis place 


ea in tiie aaai'jle c.tq naturally 
f gravity in the respective 
gitatioiiG, deHionstrations and 
almost daily in these cities 


to attract puhlic attention or to pressurise the govern- 
aents. Besides, the presence of sihisterc and other 


state dignitaries in the capitals acid cons icier ably to 
police duties. The strength of police force provided ' 
to ' protect' a dignitary or to keep the onlookers at bay 
varies directly with the political - administrative 
status of the dignitary. The industrial cities have 
the aclditional feature of recurring' laboiir-mcaiagement 1’.: ■ 
disputes, Which, not unoften, erupt into strikes,, ' . 
arsons and .violent demonstrat ions. Gities: :iili;e . ' 1 
Trivandrum, and' Lucknow, which are .also university • towns:'^; 
•sitiieoG regular occurences of students’ unrest that fre- 
quently turns into major law end order problems. 

The picture that emerges out of this ■analysis is 
that the police organisations in the sample cities work 
in urban environments X7hich throw pep incessant challenges 


16. Jal F, Bulsara,- Fat-terns of Social Life in 

lletropol it an ■ Areas , Tl'anning Commission, New, 



to tiiea. Tile hcrcioc of isia^lgrants , Eioctly EiS-I® ? tb.at 
coGG to tiiG citioa to al'a . oyt . a liviiag , tlie comsiiters . 
f ro:a uistant pi 5 cgc; , ths toiirict s t liat cro’S'd .tae e it ie s 
liie jcipTir are uiiiaorn qiiaatities -f/hicii tiie police 
caa iiC-rcly ignore. Urban uner.pl oynont and poYerty are, 
in no Oiiiall ©eorjurs, renpoiiDible ■ f or taaiiy of tbo crimes 
that ere coraiitted in the cities,. Sliiais end sluia . 
dv/ellers constitute a ursiversal feature of tlio growing 


cities. 




lub'iuaan conditions in ■'ohicEi nost of the 


slum inhabitants live, Jxeep thesi out of nonaai urban 
living pattern, and the hunaa metal, is apt to be turned 
and.twtsted in surroundj^rigs. Ho '.piadar sIugs 

and criminals he.v.s often been found to be coupleEieatary 
to each otfeor.: ''^ith this background of . the :;ociQ“ 
economic characteristic!^ of the sample cities, 
now examine the aotual crime patt.em in them. 


we can 



looli at tiie nature of crliaG, in. tlie . saranle eit; 


Tniicli 


ha* 3 one bearing on tlio city police organisation. 


is £Qi5-itted that the rorliloacl 


the noii.3e cannot be 


seasuracl by reference to crisis statistics only. Police 
rork in relation to -sctual criiaeG is . just a part - and 
perhaps a ninor part - of the. total fuactionai load of • 
t’ae police. 3ven in a zero crime situation, police 
'cork may be quits , heavy , The fimctlons relating to ; 
saint enance- of laor ana order, general surve ill cnee and 
social/ssrvice in aid of the piiblic in a variety of, m 
uationc are : niimerons enotigli.'.to . keep a pol ice force busy V 
round pt.he 'ci.ock. . ■ p 


■fe are not attempting to draia s total picture of 
city crimes,. The .emphasis here is on the najor cognisable 
crimes only, a'hich are frG,que;-itly .puoted to dsnonstrate 
the gravity of crime situation in a city. There is an 
iripi,i'e.d .-.assunpt ion that a society h.CiC a limit of tolera- 
tion in so far as the' minor ' crimes , are concerned. Hence, 
the police all over the vorld act' on this social a-ttitude 
and try to pay more attention ' to ‘the major crimes,' to 
the neglect, in most cacos,,'of; the minor ones, Since 
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iTe c.re e'.''.ic 3 rMef'. "it.i tiie tyyologiec of !: 2 icro~ 

cri'.'* 3 r' - cpecific tyoec of crir.3o tho car.plG cities 

aro /■.'enore.ting - v/e have not pS/id auch .attention to a 
detailed an&lycis of cri'ses over a fairly long period. 
Figures vere coilacterl at t'?o points of tisae to find 
out the criTie covsra.ge sad overtime, grof/th, Tlie yea^rs 
talien are i9S5 and 1969 at randoia, Htiichs it is admitted, 
doeo not rule out fas possibility of periodic peculiarity 
of criE’laal behaviouz'. It needs to be cautioned that tbe 
crime data in police registry do not generally reveal the 
: true^ picture of criae in any society,, .Keiiy a time , f or 
various fea,sons criiaec 6,re not reported £it all, . Also, 
the- police as-y not: recoi'd; crimes .a.nci thereby indulge in 
v^hat is called :'’burb:iag of crime”,. Regarding large-scale 
non-reporting of crlEie in Asrerica, the President’ s Com- 
aiss ion on Crlae had this to sayi 

'A'-n important finding of the survey Is th6.t for the 
Nation as a -Thole there is far more criae than ever is , 
reported, Burglariac occur about three tines more often 
than they ere reported to the police. Aggravated assaults 
and larcenies over 0 :50 occur twice, as often as they are 
reported. There are 50 per cent' more .robberies than are ■ 
reported. In some areas, only one-tenth of the total 
number of certain hinds of crimes .'are- 'reported to the 
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poji-ice, 3eyoiity-iOr:r per cent Oi the 'jasigHi'Dcuriiood 
covc:'.arcic.i ecta’alioteeatc .surveyecL .cIo not: report to 
police tke. tlsftc corrdttee cy tleoir enplc/acc”. 

Because of the general teadeiicy on the p?rt of the pub- 
lic to avoid the police, conpsr:lole figures in India 
uroulci be anybody's guess, fl'.e. . other u’.c.lc.cy that 
6.ffliets our police is the deliberate u-ider-reportisg 
of crime oning mainly to (i) the inadequacy of police; 
station staff, especlc-lly investigation staffs (il) the 


tendency to shov lorn figures to prove efficiency; 


id: 


(ill) dishonesty of the sta^ff who woulcl not .entertain a 
coaplalat unless properly gretifled. To :qwPt8 the : : .V 
Fun jab Police Ccmr-iiGsions, : 


"There is ..... no doubt that the complaint is 

correct that a considerable 'volume of, 'crime is not • 

, f. i iapcrine; - 

registered by the police in order to heep the figures/ 

low as conpare.fi to the past - or,; t:o the neighbouring police: 
staticn iii a police station/, 'or because '"’of the fac~t that 

O'ning to the directions of the goverameat the.t the 

work of a police station will be Jufgec! by the crime 

figures, this practice is resorted to and has become 

quite coromon throughout the State. . fherever the Coh- - 

tnission has gone, there has been , a general tre.nd of 

opinion, that the figures of -crime as registered are 

at least 50 per cent less-, than the -actual crime reported. 



i. 


in the rtste^^ 

Tills is :ao c.siilst s.a cJarcing state of o-ffo.irD and 
one eaji only 1 i,oig tliat tlie oitaatioii ia otiier States is 
not e C:'Jt'?.ILl.y c’.. 3 ‘i 2 ' 8 firijs,s!« 'Tlie • Police Goiiiiiissioa 
(1960-51) hid also heard siaiier eoanlaiiits that "crisie 
is either not recorded pronptly or is not recorded, at 
all or rlaipjised or the hsheviour of the police is not 
proper : ia the process of recor.Qiiig it” , 1-ps.rt frois 
dishonosty of tiie police station staff, one isportant 
reason for the tr.i.nit':lDation of criae is to ensure a 


lot.’" 'crina return. 


Th3:U.^ 


Joasiss-ion. dislihed the 


idea of judging the : ef fie iancy of station off icers hy 
criiae. statisitics Glono , .which the Cosanission f eit , led 
to ;a police attitude to -fifidlel'with crlse figures. On 
the recojinen elation of the Conmicsion, the Gov nt of 
O.P. took certain stops to aradicate these walpraotices . 
An iEpoi'tant iafersace that can .bC: draiTn froa this is 
that several factors such as police efficiency end 
honesty, proper supervision end direction and netliods 


Hec'ort of the Punjah Toiice Corals g ion (1961-63) 
Government of FunjaD, Patiala, ' 1967 , pp, 5,1-2. 
:f:Th6;; ;trt tarvpredes^hi^ol ic:e ::'G:0a3i:i^ 

Eientioned about the- under- reporting of crimes. 
He sort ( 1960-81) , Government of Uttar 
:;:i^re;des:hj:ilT.ll:ahs|o:ad:,'';:l96i:;5::pp't;;-0C-:9lVi^'^ 
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O^L -i- .‘-w ^ U-™ J.- i- ^ C-' .A - ..L . O'C t/ ^,.,3 J 7^11 v^O-L r „. 0. ■ 

of ci’loia fcot". f ror: ■ olcco 4o ;lr.co, 

Zaviiig ec.acscleu t -xesa i i'Bitc>tioixa -o-j’ : criaa statia- 
ticc , let ;-’c xio"' axiaraine tlo £.ctuio..l erixte getteriic i:i t'ae 

f..h^ <y-:'>^--T±'n of cri'23s in 

t’135'' foZl, ’’ith 
, sli t’ae cities. 


.r‘, 1 t *’“ i O :*"*■ zai 'T ■ rn.""' ,•^>"•"•7 0 ■ 


these cities : 

and the Sta,t8s. : 

Ithin 

t ^6 9:Z C ’■} 0 1 i 0.71 

of Luc-hisria and 

G* "C*. "5 

V ''<J> Xfh' 

shor' poeitive 

gro7htt, -ratez.' au 

'y'* 1 Ti !y 

i-96S, It is 

9 71 i t a G arp'T: i a: i7i.3- 

•:(* O 

Lticlliian" cit'-'' 

iiaci higli Begatl 

V8 ■ rOi 

the State of ' 

rstoiil Naeoi regis 

tei'ed 


Irat the city of CoiiAfoetore ’oEaci e rQz:6:rl'zhly hi^h. negative 
rate, l?b.e • psrcentcige vo.rioxtions, in the ease of' Kerala • ; 
and Uttar Pradesli ora r^o.ite Ion but tboir cities shon 
.apprec'ia.M 0 InereasQ in' criass, ,'3ota Sajasthaii .aad ., 
Madiiya ?ro.casio regioteret- a grront'a -r&te of aro’and 165^ 
and t’:.3ir capital cities liO’.cl nearly tbo cao:e groc'tii 
trends, i*il tlie capital cities in tfce saaple s'co'r varia- 
tions Tcithin t ?08 range of 17^ to PiOfS, v.ioiea is indicative 
of an egtiai or near egnal ericie' increase in the State 
capital's. Of the indixstrlal cities, Hanpui* s-iid ZriiahulaE 
S:ho#:.:3©sifiy0ixr'at:0li-'^ tac' ••dpperi'tajdoy® 

Luclhiajia and Coinfeatora - registered negative trends. 

It is rather strange that , industri-alisation and 



inio 


r.i, St I'3SHt in 1 1:138 6 


: i tic 


iifavG 


lot 


lisc ar.y icrrcot on t'cc orine citur + ion. li'/sii in lienpnr, 
vtiic'-i io tne Isrgsct iiic.uctrial city in o’j.r casrpicj the 
OGrc.?:c.tsgs vsrie-tioii, although pccitive, is such los'er 


than that o: 


s: '-Ti <o-.y 


'cities 


.oy'*’,vr, 1 


conclnoion th'-t C’-n ha .icric^c': iron this --.nsiysic is that 
QOTitTtxy to hBiiBf y t!b.3 ro-to ■ 'of : ■grO'vTt h "of c rihias : 

in tho cities nith honinsnt sorvicG fuactionc is much 
higher than that in the preaomiiiantly la&is-trial cities,. 
Grim a r at te rn i n . 5 am :3l e C it i e s 

S'iimiiig aoT.' tc, the . types, hof :criE9o. reported, in 
. the . sasiple .cities , "a f iai ( see Tah 
and i'icnapping lend aheiiction — 

: as xriaas ^against .parson — hayo, comparatively 


-- M Jh 0 ^ J 0 i. ^ 


■■ oi CO 


S:.B he , t eriae d 


.jrf w 


'lacs in the 1 crime picture Of the 


three southern cities, Goinih-atorc ic free :iroK both the 
crimes, and the remaining tmo cities .chor; nagligiole 
percentages. In all the northern cities end tho city 1 
of Bho.cal, hidnaeping and a.bduction cases arc more 
moeroiis than murder cases, Gtiil, t.he latter are limi- 
ted to only ifo to ?,% of the total cognio-ahle cririec, 
^.Baepityisesms: tld ihe:;iilmQit:':n:on--®3iistoht:^'ia l:t:h 1 1 

cities and roohei'y oases are a.iso ■fem. Geittlc thefts, 
mhich an-e quite comEon in rural areas, occupy a very 
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;i"vo cri^o typo, /.-s rogaras 

riot G -Irtto.toro ra- free troni taon in rota tlic 

roforoncG yoarc; "hvit in ot'icr^tuo', Gout!i:o citiao 


YIS. 5 


nvanerraa m:.. Jr:aa,.raa 


u. 5 


LOt ;cao-ej; 


s ("N :n if* 


ig;.;i:!:.o:'..nt riso in 1966, Of tliG northern ,e 


1 1 1 A A . 


^ :'^nn A -n '*1'’ f’'* O"!' 


...i kJ ^ kj 


;i«t 3% follot/Ga 


OXthGO 


oy jjrcrricr ni:c* ...nrirnr, 'Jenn 
iion-onictont or alniGct no.sli.siolo in the snaplo cities., 

: '". ''I to Gollo-r cr’i'icc' niiicn nro fropnontlj^ nsso- 
cistofi' '.oith citioG figure in t.he criaie picttiro of onr 
scmplo' cities o,iso . But ■ these nre ■■not to do .fornd nt 
V the- ,snae proportion in nil ■ of . them. The c itios of 
Lucknon, Kr.npar , nnd Coiiabntoro do, : of. conreo , shcr a 
siaoaMo incidonce.; ; Orimino.,1' Ijraacji^ of troict cad cheat- 
ing tahon together accooratof for 10^, G% r:.nd 11% rocpce- 
tively 'of the total cogniscfclc crinoc in those throe 
cities 'in i.?6G. To,, coaparahl e fignro for Jai;;:,:r and 
;3rnaL:r.lan o'cs a'bcut 5%, In the regaining cities, the 
rate "''ab arounc.' 2%, The ts'ond in cose placGS such as 
Jaipsio’, Luchnor/ -and Goinbatoro ic tos/ard cIcti increase 
;:ih '.theO'lneideaee: ■ xohitef c'oll:ar' crises .^■■■■'^■■''■^■■t:t^' ft 

\;n!3.et ScEi iaat e ; t^hga criaet/pfs tar e',' iri P as:; S:a5ig 
cities are 'hotibo 'braahing .and ordinary thefts. In ti 7 o 
cities - LncIniox7 -and Goirfoatorc — ^ these tr/o cri-ros. 
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Table 8 (contd,) 


2.- . Grigio in India 1S6’9 , IdiniGtry of Sooig Af fairs, 
Govornriont of. .-In'dlr.,; iG71', p.^-T 
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oi ^ c:> CJ5 



c T’-ir iiiE t Ii*3 cr'iHo i st ic c O'Z 

t ii o G -0 o:J t ’i® se t r o p o 1 i t an g i rn t p , 

rn ir~i r\ f* ""r* m *4- ' ip' T rr "t- - ! rs '■4' "t, .f'' -^i . jTI <o “p 

X ‘O 5 : ■--x sz/ . \:i i/ X ■ .iL^ :x.ii, x.v-^sijX O 

ianocliately notice a rPXlier* erratic natn; 


"'itil 


rpc in 
5 one c an 


of variPition 


of crises in t Lac cossicpioncrr.tc c-itiec, ?occi’c}-7, the 
t"?o points of tiae to afaich' fata relate sigLct Leave sose 
impact on t Lea peculiar raatnro. of crises izi t Loose cities. 
Contrary to airpeetation, tLea tso sotropolitan cor.plsres 
of Calcutta and BorPoay saou a cscline in crise incicleiiee 
during tLie period 1965 'and i960. In t’la case of Calcutta, 
t-ce slurp is o'sry LiigLi. inaeecl. In DolLti also tiie per- 
centaga variation is 'alnost riegligials. iL-teieciaibau 
'ejiperiencod a variOvtlon of about 6 par cent only. Thus , : ' 
out of the 7 conraisslonerate eitiep in Table 9, ta/o \ ; 
had negS-tive g rorth rates , one had :.aisost rsE’e.ined a 
static and ''notLior. had a. very I07: riso. Only tvo 
cities, iiaEeiy Bangalore and Ida^xas registered siseable 


me re as e s in e rime c , 


jin , t ne 


>0 a- vJJ A>' 


of 3aiiga.l ore , the 


variation is a-c nuch as 93 per cent, nhilo the conpar- 
abla figure for Mo-clras tjas 67 per cent. The only other 
city 'vLiich had Q.'.m.odora.to rise in the crime f igures is 
Hyderc,bnd, If wo nor/ turn bach to the da.ta in Table 
7 relating to the growth of crime in our sample cities, 
one thing that strikes , us' 'is' that unlike the commls- 
oionerate cities, the: variation in crime situation in 
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cities 

thror/s up sene' 

oor 

1 ,1, ■ -P r*--; ' T^V 

S, U„ t. 

^ ' ' ' 

' SO O jL. ** $ 

% 

■■3s cut 

t he t'oo ci t i Q s 

of 

Ludhi-ana 

ci-UCi . 



Coiabr.toro, ia s-ii otsior eases , the growth of criae in 
the cities "/as confined "dthia a- :i.:..rro’s range of 11 per 
cent to 20 per cent. Contrastingly, tae Gonnissioaerate 


cities dc not reveal 


]oattsx'’ii 


3itn''tioii,, at any rate, the cleciino in crirae incidence 
of Calcutta ‘Cad 3onbay and the alacGt static position 
of Delhi look ratiisr curpricing, "-s the figures run 
counter to the popula.r belief that our notropolitcai 

, ‘ .V' '■ 

coEplcxes ■ have bean ssperiencing steady grcvtlh in crises. 
In order to study the conparative :cri!se situations 


in. the eontnissionera.te cities , -and' 


sale cities , '■ne 


tried to examine tho pereenta-ge dlstrilbutioB. of crises 
in .the coramlssionarate citiosi ; . In Table 8 .the compar- 
able figures for the ' sasple cities :a".v.G already been ’ 
given. The miero-criae /oituatibriiof ths 'caad-issioner~ 


ate. cities 

has l3oon 

conpa: 

red uith 

cities for 

one year 

only, 

namely , 


absoi.iito ; t 


: the Xigi 


and * ki ihi 

apping end cb 

duct ion’ in 

some of 

the c 

sionertste 

cities such 

c-s .:ii|K2ed'Ctba:' 

d, Bonba 

y? 

'■ri'rs'ri"'' 

VyC;,! 

and Delhi 

are quite high compared 

';r:td;;;any::'.;:' 

m 

the 


cities. Only San p’ar and to some 'extent Bhops-l in our 



Tc.-blo 9 

Percaatage varicition of C.'0«^ n X G — ii '3/ CIT HI!! ’3 G 

la t-ho CoaKlsoloaorata Citlec« 1965 & 1969 


. Cities 

1965 

1909 

Fore entage 
Variation 

t , i.-li!ri8Ciabacl 

■ O y 

3,578 

■ O , Q ■ ■ 

u 0'C ^ ■ 

2, Bangalore 

4,176 

, .8,051 

£2.79 

3. Boabay . 

26,791 ■ 

25 , 389 

- 5.61 ■ 

4. Calcutta 

21,030 

10,801 

-48.64 

5 , Delhi 

16 ,216 

16 , 254 

0.23 ■ 

6 « HycIero.bacI 

2,005 , 

3,593 

’ 88.09 

T , Maclras- 

7,010 ^ 

11,707 

■B7,:.00' di " " 

Goar cos Cri 

S' 

me in India, 

■1965 and 

1969. : ■P'. 

note; 

Tt/o CodnisGioner'ate Gi 
anci, Ifeg pur ’have not be 
in . this /Table , due to 
lity of .statistics. 

ties,: - Pouna , ' 

on inclufiefi ; . 
non- ■aval 1 ab i -■ . , 

sGTHple have ' son o,' o 

onparabil i ty 

u'ith dlyde 

r^ab^a-d, Baaga,lore 

aacl IGairas . Proai 

* robbory * on 

v.ards,case 

s under all the 

t y p s s ia t h e c osa i 

«a* 1 -as .O' " P *i* i 'a' 

,'j JL w j:. - ml 'mf JL. V 'm' '■■'1. V-/ 

f ar raore nuner- 

0 u s _ t ban in the pa 

ctple ■cities. 

; T abl.G 10 

gives a clear 

picture of the contribution of 

e^aeh type 

to the total 

cognisa-ble criraos 

'in the cottei 

s s i onor ato 

cities. Com- 

parable figures for the . saraple 

■citleo can be found in 


Table 8. iloart f ron , /.-hnedabe-d- r/liere narciei'* cc.gos 




CO cx) 00 00 CO o ^ m co ca lo 

GO CN2 CO 10 10 10 0 ^ )0 tH 10 W 
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coast itnted mors tlian 4 per cent of t’ls total crinsc, 
in all otiier cities the percenta,?ie 'eQatri':r-ition of tnis 


;vje was less than one • oer .cent . In of 


cities, tne 


percentage figures for a number of crimes including Iri 


n E "DPI ri E 




fiacoity, robbery, eo-ttle tbefts 


md counterfeiting VQre very low 




of sero to 2 per cent. A few cities guc5i as ilfneaabad, 
Calcutta.’ and Eyderefoaci reported considerable riot cages 
For i-laiaeda'bad, the year 1969 must have, been an excep- 
tionally riotous ye&r with O-bout 20 per cent riot cases, 
Like the sample cities , the, commicsionsrete Gitlas^ had,, 
very high incidence of cases relating to housebreaking 
and , ordinary thefts . Fhe percentage contribution of 
these ccises taken together .ranged between 31 .andTd,' 

For e.11 the cities, the. average '.figure came , to about. .St 

uer cent-. The oomnarable .figure- for the sample cities 


was about 53 per cent . Cases;, under ’ criainal breach of 


trust’ and ’ oheating’ constituted ' ov e-igaif leant po.rt ion ' 
of aejor crimes in the comissionerate cities. These 
two types taken together accounted for necirly 8 per cent 
of the total crime in f our cities vis. , ' B-s,ngalore , 
Bombay, Calcutta and Ifadras, The' comparable figure 
for /-hiaedabad and Delhi '7as- 'about 5 per cent. Hyderabad' 
had the lowest incidence in this respect. 
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T’le couiTilc'cioiiors.te cities -are in gensrcil Eore 
'joov.lous ux’’oaii C3iiti'’es tiisn tiie 3&’c.'cle .cities snG tiieii* 
influence aree'.o s.z '8 naturally far , sore, tcifie. In conse- 


ruence, t'lair 


figures, in ebsoiiite tersis , are 


higher than thocs generatefl la the saaiple cities, 3 o 
far as the icroaci conn os it ion of crines is coiicernecl, the 
t7'0 classes of cities are not very .ruch iissinila-r. The 
doainant crime types in both are housebrsahing and ordi- 
nary thefts, In respect of ’arhite eolltar crimes’ , also, 
the sample cities erhiblt the tread much similar to that 
visible in the e oasis sioaerate cities, 

Glearaace sad C.oaYictloa l^ates s • 

The perforaance of a poli.ee force is very often 
judged by.a-hst is call-ad the ’clearance rate cf crimes’ , 
which is derived from, the ratio between total ti-'ue cases 
and cases "in '7hiGh Gharge-sheets are .laid. The regis- 
tratioa.-of crime, its lavestigatio.n, and the issue of 

charge-sheet all these procesaGC fall s/lthia the 

'zi-ovinee of jjolice octivitiso. From the police p.olnt of 
view, success is gauged by cases in which e.harge sheets 
could have been laid. The conviction rate includes On 

.additional element the role of the judiciary, 

•Still, in the ultimate analysis po.iiee success would 
depend on the number of charge-sheet . cases .which end up 


Coavi etioa. 


ia convictioa 'by t'le courts. 


,ja::.cle Cities; Glasrance 
, Bates, 1969 



1 jC ..b6 ■ ■ 

Casas in 
"’bieh ■ 

.sb-set 
'uUs laid 

. Clercran 
rate * 

C 3 ' ■ C 31 1],* Q G 
. eonvi- 

cted 

Convic'^ 
tioa ; 
r-a-te ** 


(-) 

(fe) 

(o) 

(E): 

(e) 

i- • i sdiici 

4040 

C ' vl O O 
' . O 'be t/ 

86 .4 

16510 

48. '29 

2. Jair.ir 

1834 

. 977 

kJ k.j m 

386 

.21.04 

3 . Trivcinclrur:; 

i 2078 

1561 ■ 

J6.5 

0 ■570.': 

2?. 71 

4i:' . ^mci-uuxaiii 

1289 

698 

' 54.1 

379 

29 .'40;/0 ■; 

5 . Bho'ial 

836 

886 

100.0 

; 373. 

42.1 

6 . : Banpiii- 

4873 

1251 

';25..6 

-861- ■ 


7 .Coiabatore 

.1040 

675 

,64.9 

' - 599 ; . 

57v6:0.y'; 


. . '■loarGa; Esplies to .HieetionBaire, Data \ 
about Luclsnorr have not been 
■Gvailsble.y-.' ^ ^ V 

. * Fereentags of (b). to. (a) 

. ; ** ; Peraentage of e) -.'to ; ( a) : v: 

Table 11 sboT’s ' iater-city vari-ation of clearance 
and conviction rates for total oogiiisabls criaeo during 
tlie year 1966, It can be readily, observed, tliat t’le 
clearance rate, in 3.acz*0--t err-is , varies fron city to 
city 7/it!iin tbe range ■of. 26 :3ar cent to 100 ner cent. 
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0c..::'.:,.,: 0 


tha araCiit Gacuring. .a ■hunSr0el.^p3r-:ceEt /. 
rtita. Lua’ilaiia e.jxd Trivaiicrua Iic.t’s oees able 


to £.ciiiav8 86 per cent and. 77 per ,cer.t clear.3.iice rates 
respeGtively, -diile t'le coaparabla figure for Coialbatore 

all . Y-ery higii rates by aay 
erit cou8 -IJrn'alaalssa auG 


is ab-out 65 per cent 

3 1 aadSir £ , il e;tt ■ i n or cle r oi 


Jaipur alt'i siigatly nore tiiaii 50 per cent clsaraxics 
recoi'd, . Ilaapur r;bich, is the .‘SGot populGiis city in our 
saEple and h.£d rraxirraD. nusiber of true eaGes iisc. t'le 


YGorest ciea’rance r 


in terac. of conyiction I'C-tes, 


tlie' table is Gligltly turned. Bbopsd "diielx bad cent 
per cent elearatica record Glisipecl doaoi to tbircl place 
eaiieedlng , the positions to Goimbatos'e and 

Ludiiia.n£, Coimbatore is the only city in the sssxple in ' 
uhooe case the div3rg.3aeo -betxTeen the cleareuice rate and' 
the conviction r£.t6 7;ac not .vary xside. In the ca.se of 
all other cities , : the: •Sivergence betwen tfeene two rates 
wc.G puite oonsiderabie , lis-iipur registered the lowest 
conviction rate which eras in heaping with its lowest 
clearance rate, fhe xvide divergence between the convic- 
tion rate and the cleara.nce rs-te does sliorr that the 
police have not al7/s.ys been .'“•ble to convince the 
juGicia.ry that their actions were aJl right. 


J 
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ai" e .3 lea:. lag adtagaartl cellar 

police stteatioa csGao to ce cslective, 

7or inctance, caoes ia''’ol'V'lng ’iaiir-..er’ ac.ti'raliy get 

top priority. Sinilsrly oases relatii-g to erisiiaal 

'breSicii of trast sail eaeat lag "/.iiere consic'-eraols sure 

01 rosiey aig'st "be iavolvoS .s-rs g8ii0rs:.ily ts-rsa ipp oa 

priority b£,s 1 c * 

sacli c'siaes ec ’louse ‘breefsing’ aac. ’ crllsary tlef ts' 

— - "liieii, auaerica;! ly spsalsiag, loon large 'in 

Guf f ej- 

criii 5 e statistics — /from neglect for various 


lie iater’aeciis.te aaiie coraicting of 


reasons. I'liis is true of .any eouatry. '.Jor iiistancej 
the police in Metropolitan tionlon coals, clear irp only 1 
about IT pas' cent of bus’glery , cases in ctoell ings in 
1969.^ ^ ' 

Table 12 saorrs the perf oraance of psadi city . in. : 
our saspl 3 in .respect of oleareaice etna corr/iction rates 
imdsr Gpecifie ericies. Tie Goavictioii rates ara giveii: 
foi- each city to fao onstrs.te hc’:: succecsfiiliy ps-rticular 
types of cases vere haait rith upto the final stage 
th-s-t is, the stage of judicial reviets and pro- 
nouncement , Mh'.' t has been stated' earlier is borne out 


he'ort. o f the.. .Go— l^qlice of. .the. 

Metropolis for the year 1969.. iSllCj London, 


9 


the elati: 


•“-"j u O 


; 0"ierwl 


- :.ie 


cleff-rf-nce rs-ts (on the h'-aio of ch£.ra'e sheets 


laid) 


toads to 'bs higher ir. esses iiwolving sore inportaiit 




j *- 


inc-pplng '-bcaictiori, eri- 


Tiinsl 'breach of tssist and ; cheating . .. The laist tiao are 
eoononio cr'ir-es "■Tbieh efte:! involye Ica'gs Dsns of laoney. 
House brealiiiig sad ordiasi'y theft csseo are fs-r raore 
nusierous in all places, but clearance rates in respect 
of these crisies ere in g3n8r*ai rat he i* I oar, This is 
partly due to the very nature .of the criEes .arhich often 
prove petty and i:at2'a-Gt£l)le I partly sus.o the lof 7 clear- 
ance rate' is due to lov priority attached to, thei". 

Gut of the data 'present e£ in -fable 12, an a'tterapt 
has 'beea uade In fable 13 to : grade the performance of 
each city in t.eras of c.cnvie t ion rates. In .constr’aeting 
fable 13, figures rels-ting to sin crimes only . have been 
■talsen, the principle being to cover the sore isiportant 
crimes againc-t person s'wish as inurdes’ and r.xdnapping and : 
abductioai rrasericaily lax-gest gi'oup of crirscs such as 
ho-usebreahing and ordinary thefts? ■snd econonis crimes 
lihe criminal breach of trust and 'cheating. City per- 
formance has been graded into four classes according 
as a city is able to secure. -a' pErticular percentage of 
conviction rate. It can .be .seen; that, t'he perfox’nance 
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’,1 or’, and ’very lor’ rati 
vas-iations in city perfcmance standards are not 
&li7ays quite clear, as the perfcrn-anee of -a police 
force raises a host of cor.rplicat8d isoue.s. Yet, the 
figures do indicate that sore eitlss t/ere able to 
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on tile other viriaty of ■ of fences , vis. , non-cognlsable 
ones rail fee in orcier, -Svery station house officer 
woulci testify thot a large voluae of r.inoi* offences is 
reported by the taenbers of the public to the police 
station, fhese relo-te ts a.'-’-icle range of eases includ- 
ing; eve teasing; property -puarrelj ninor hurt, assault ;f 
anc; so on. ds a senior police officer saiil, :”ne®.riy ■ 

95 per cent of the eosplaints recordecl byi police sto--" : 

■ A : ■ ■ ■ 

tioao are of nori-cognisable. nature” , " Under the Code 

of Crtninel; Procedure , if an offense is ncn-cognisable , 
the police cannot .initiate: yjvestig at ion -’Tlthout an 
order from: a naigistrate. This’ legal position is helpful 
neither for the ccn;'.laining ptiblic nor. for the police, 
vJhen an individual c crislainaiit cores to the .police 


3.0-. -radhan, ”Gi ty ' Police /fdniiiictration” , 
paper presented x-t the ■ Detninar on City Folicc 


■l-du ini Q‘tr at Ion held at the Indian Institute 
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society ehere interpersonal cohilicts tend to be 
niirieroiis , the snc'l orcle-r ree’iiriery r.ract rove very 

G^niftly. She Si-rcitrarj;- distinction made in Ian between 
cognisable axirl non-cognl sable offences often stands in 
the t/ay of, prompt action. r/hioh obvio-asly Cioes not bring 
credit to the city police orgerdsatlon, Sven the' ratio- 
nale behind classification Is not always quite clear. 

Is Fsrcival' G-rif fiths has observecl, "The fact that the 
Police vjere linited inPtheir porerc of investigation 
to :30gni3eble offences aE-s to:£i, gr^ enteat the con- 
.tiniiation of the provisions of eairiy. la-ys .ccid. regal at ioj 

.'".’•hich prevented a police officer from tailing action in 
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nnm'v.ortc-nt cases”. .if dhe to a;dn ptiblic 

confid.eacej the legal distinction betr.?een cognisofole 
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and non~cognisable offences needs to be re examine d 
and possibly, a number of offences that are presently 
listed as * non-cognizable* may have to be designated 
as * cognizable* . ® 



For a discussion on other methods to deal 
with non-cognizable offences, see 
S.G. Pradhan, op, cit. 


6 


OEGiJilSATION 

The basic principles of police organisation in 
the sample cities are derived from the Police Act of 
1861 which, with minor modifications, has been adopted 
by all the State governments. This explains the essen- 
tial similarity in the structure of police adfliiniDtra- 
tion in those cities. The entire police establishment 
in each State is constituted as one force under the 
administrative leadership of the Inspector -General of 
Police, For operational purposes, the police force is 
spatially distributed among the magisterial districts. 
Out of the eight cities, under study three viz., 

Bhopal , Ernakul am and Trivandrum do not quite fit into 
the pattern, as the poliee forces in these three cities 
are distinct from the police establishments of their 
respective districts. An attempt has been made in 
these cities to carve out an autonomous police force 
to serve the needs of each city only. Contrastingly, 
the police forces in the remaining five cities are 
integral parts of their district organisations. Police 
administration in all the eight cities is, however, 
under the general control caid direction of the invol- 
ved District Magistrates — — — ' "a provision which 


has 'reated heated debate in recent tiKes on the 
question of a proper rel'tlonahip between the district 

police chief = the Superintendent, and the Sistrict 

Magistrate. No doubt, this is an important issue in 
police organisation. We are, however, not concerned 
with the relationship between these two district level 
functionaries as such. Since our central focus is city 
police organisation, we will be touching upon their 
relationship only in the context of city policing. 

City Police Organisations? 

The first thing that strikes an observer is that 
all the cities in the sample including those five ^’/hich 
ha,ve no separate status from tho district organisations 
to which they belong, have adjusted their administrative 
structures to the urban ecology. The urban situation 
is characterised by cone cut rat ion of population in 
limited space which gives rise to high density, conges- 
tion 5 and problems of circulation of traffic and trans- 
port. This peculiar habitation pattern creates special 
problems of policing in the urban areas, ib already 
pointed out in Chapter ll, the cities in our sample 
are in the grip of growing urbanisation, under the 
impact of which their living patterns are fast changing. 



The wr.y a separate differeatiated structure of police 
organisation has 'been evoivorl in the five cities of 
Ludhiana, Lucknow, Kanpur, Coiiahatore and Jaipur 
testifies to the definite ijapact of urbanisation on 
their police administrations. Although parts of the 
overall district forces, sopareite aid identifiable 
police organisations have come into being in these 
cities in response to the peculiar urban situations 
obtaining in them. Since each city police belongs to 
the district police system, it is the district police 

chief - the Superintendent who Is placed in 

overall charge of the district police force including 
the city police force. 

Obviously, this puts considerable strain on 
the district police chief n4io has to divide his time 


and energy between the city and the vast rural -urban 
tracts in the rest of the district. No doubt the 
charge is very heavy and it may' not always be possible 
for the head of the district police to neatly divide 
his attention between the city and the district. If 
he looks more to the district, the city has natural ly 
to suffer, Contrarily, if he pays more attention to 
the city, the policing problems of the rest of the 


district get less of his eyes, 


The-Sdil eamAi:- is' ^ 
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genuine, ciid for this reason e. nodus vivendi has "been 
found in the appointraent of a police officer of stiff i~ 
ciently high standing cis the officer exclusively in- 
charge of the city police force. He looks full-tine 
to city police prohleras and reports directly to the 
district police chief. The status of this officer 
differs fron place to place, ft Lucknot? and Kanpur, 
he is of the rank of a Superintendent of Police, the 
district head being a Senior Superintendent of Police^ 
At Coinbatore and Ludhiana, he is of the rank of ' , ■ 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, ■ Jaipur is the only 
city in our sample which does not have any single 
officer exclusively placed incharge of the city police* 
The Superintendent of Police for the District is thus 
deprived of the assistance of a high level officer 
— ■ — — ■ — the second in corana,hd' — - — ^ who could be the 
focus of respons ibil ity f or the city police problems 
and could report directly to the district chief. Thus, 
in a very real sense, the Jo-ipur District Superinten- 
dent is in charge of the city police force. This is a 
very heavy burden indeed, which could have been light- 
ened by having a single officer of sufficiently high 
status as the head of the city force working directly 
under the District Superintendent, Contrastingly, the 



police forces of the three cities of Bhopal, 

Trivcndrun end Eriieiiulairi do not fora parts of the 
police organisations of the districts within which 
they fall. The jurisdiction being limited to the city 
area only, the police organisation in these three 
cities has a superficial similarity with the structure 
of police administration in the commissionerate cities 
such as Bombay, Calcutta., Madras’ and a few others. In 
fact, the Ernalculan police chief used to be called a 
Commissioner, and even now the head of the police 
force of Trivandrum City is called the Connissioner 

a designation which is a. misnomer. In common 

with the head of the police of Bhopal city, the police 
chiefs of these tw'o cities are really Superintendents 
of Police who are managing the forces exclusively 
within the cities under the general control and direc- 
tion of the District Magistrates having jurisdiction 
over the entire districts including the cities. The 
advantage in this arrangement soens to be that the 
city police chief has not to bother about the policing 
problems of the w^holc district. Being in exclusive 
charge of the city police, ho- Is naturally able to 
devote all his time and energy to the police- operations 
within the city only. The dissimilarities between 



these three city police units and the organisations of 
the other five' cities that arc in separahly linked r/ith 
their district organisations, are nore apparent than 
real. The city police forces in both the groups func- 
tion under the overall control of the respective dis- 
trict nagiotrates, 

City in relation to the 'District 

Physically spec.king, how does each city stand 
in rela.tion to the district to ’>hich it belongs? A 
district is an analga.n of rural arid urban , areas ■ 

Spa.tially a.ncl detr>ogra.phically , the vast ' sprawl ing^ ;- 
rural areas and the popul<atioiitJi6r» la the clispersed 
1 ocalities doninate the district scene . •This a.pplies 
to all the five cllstricts containing the five sanple 
cities mentioned above. Table 14 shows how, in terns 
of area and populc-tion, all the eight cities in our 
sasiple ere placed in relation’ to districts within 
which they fall. So far as the districts are concer- 
ned, it can bo seen that in terns of physical size 
these vary within a wide range of between 6000 square 
niles (Coinbatore) and 844 square ailes (Trivandrun) , 
P/ith the exception of the tv70 snail Districts of 
Trivandruci and Lucknow, all other districts have 



Oa'I 1 0 Conpcrison ‘mtfa Plstrlct 

Population end il-'ea, 1961 



District/ ■ A 
Toungroup ( 
or City 

reCi 

in' sq. n'iles) 

Population 
(in lakhs) 

Group A 

(a) Tr ivandrun 
District 

844.0 

17.45 


(b) Trivandrun 
Tom Group 

34.96 

3.02 

(I7.3ffi) 

Group B 

(a)Ernakulan 

District 

1289.5 

18.60 


(B) Srnakulan 
Town Group 

31.36 

3.13 

(l6.8fo) 

Group C 

(a)CoiE!Batore 

District 

6034.6 

35.57 


(B) CoiciBatoro 
City ; 

8.86 

2.86 

(8.0f«). 

Group 

(a) Sehore 
District 

3607 .2 

7'.55 


,(B)Biiopal 

Towngroup 

36.57 . 

2.23 

(29.5f.) 

Group E 

(a)Lucl£nO'7 

District 

968.6 

13.39 


(B)LucknoTir 

Tomgroup- 

52.29 : // 

6.56 

^49.0%) 

Group/ F 

(a) Kanpur 
District 

2397,8 

23.81 


( B) Kanpur 
Towngroup 

; '114 .54:;;: / 

9.71 

(40.8fo) 

Groiip G 

(a) Jaipur 
District 

J405.2 ^ 

,,, 19,02,^^-:-;:/ 


(B) Jaipur City 

25^:0//;, 

4.03(21.2%; 

Group H 

(a)Ludhiana 


10.23 


District 




(B)Ludhiana City 7,59 

2.44(23,9%) 

Source! ' 

Census of India, 

:;196i://'.®i^urds : 

within Brackets 

indicate 

percentages of ' 

t owng rpiipA; pri; c d 

Lty population t 

district 

population. 



c.reas oxcesaing iOOO sqiiare :ailes ; \ The Coinbatore 
Diet riot with about 6000 square nil esanu the Jaipur 
District with slightly more than five thousand square 
niles 'Sre the biggest giants spatially, Tho popula~ 
tion figures of the districts fall within the range of 
7,55 lalihs (Sehore) and 35.57 lalchs (Coinbatore), The 
Coimbatore District which is the largest of all in 
size also tops the list in population figure, Jaipur, 
the second largest ■ District , cones second in terns of 
population, but considering its vast size the popula- ' 
tion figure of only 19 lakhs shows that the DlGtrict ^ 
is not densely populated. Sane holds good of Sehore 
District which has a populCition of only 7,55 lakhs -in 
a wide area of more than 3,500 square niles. Both the 

Districts in Eerala — — - Trivandrun and Srnakulan 

are densely popula-ted. The Luclmcw District 

is snaller in size than Ludhiana, but it is more 
populous than' the Iptter. 2inilarly, the Kanpur Dis- 
trict has a snail er area than the Sehore District, but 
it has three tines nore population than the latter. 

It can be seen iron Table 14 that the physical 
area of each sample city constitutes a tiny i)ortion 
of the district to which/it belongs, Pron the stand- 
point of population, however, the cities with the 



oolitcry GXc;i;;:;tion of Coinbatore; contritote signifi- 
cantly to tho district peculation figures, fbe popu- 
lation of the Cities of Trivandrun and Ernakulam 
accounts for about 17 per cent of their diGtrict 
population. The Cities of Jaipur and Ludhiana contri- ' 
bute slightly aore than 20 per cent to their district 
population. The coEiparable figures for Bhopal, Lucknow' 
and Kanpur are 29 per cant, 49 per cent and 4G per cent 
respectively. Lenographically , the two cities of LuClmow 
and Kanpur have sizeable shares in their district popu- 
lation, Only the City of Coinbatore in our sanple with 
a paltry 8 per cent of the district population stands 
out insignificantly in relation to the vast area and 
population of its district. 

M though the cities vary widely in teixis of " 
their contributions to the district poptilotions, their 
socio-econooic inpact on the districts is considerable. 
411 the cities eontain the district headquarters ■ 
where the aain district offices 'and the courts are 
located, 4s the principal urban area ’within the 
district, each city has donino-ting influence on its 


1. In Chapter II, the impact of the cities on 
their surrounding’ areas has been explained. 
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aurroiinding ?.rea3 , /-t the same tine, eacfa has deve— 

loped over the years into a : self-contair acl city v/ith 
its G\m identity ai5rd individuality. For instance, ; 
Jaipur and Trlvandrun have both extended their econo- 
■aic end political influence far enough, -yet both possess 
individual peculiaritiesthat serve to differentiate 
then fron the surrounding areas. Again, due to tech- 
nological bacliwardness , cities in India have renained 
sufficiently isolated fron their hinterlands in n any 
instances. It is snail von der, therefore, that the 
cities in our sanple have cone to develop- police orga~ 
nisatlons sufficiently differentiated fron the overall o. 
district organisations to vhlch they belong.. 

The relation of the city with the district has 
inportant inplications for city police organisation, 
it, therefore, needs to be discussed on a aore general 
plane, - Traditionally, Indian i>olice organisation has 
generally been dlstriGt-based, The reason for oqua~ 
ting the territorial police adninistration TTith the 
area of the revenue district is, of course, to be 
found in the Inperial concept of field adninistration 

headed by the local governor the District 

Magistrate, Originally conceived as an adninistrative 
nechanisn for rural’ adtiinistration, district adninis- 



tration has ?Jx''ays renained naturally : oriented toward 
the I'.ro'bier.is of rural areas, during the course of ■ 
British rule, the district town gradually changed fron 
a sleepy urban pocket to a busy adnini strati ve and : 
coBnercial^ centre. Today, the district tcxm serves as 
the, nodal point of the district with all the iaportant 
offices located therein, and with the transportation 
and connunication network linking the far-flung dis-- 
trict areas with the headquarters. Higher acininistra- 
tive decisions pass to the localities ^7ithin the dis- 
trict through the district adninistration. Thus, the 
district toxm radiates its influence all around and 
it has intinate socio-econonic contacts with the out- 
lying areas. This applies equally well to a sizeable 
urban area which nay not be always a district tovn. 

For instance, an industrial township like ^rgapur 
in West Bengal has close physical caid econonic rela- ■ 
tionships with its neighbouring rural -urban areas. 

The point that needs to bo seriously considered at this 
stage is; will it lead to nore efficient policing if 
a separate police district is created for each city 
to the exclusion of the rest of the area of a revenue 
district within ’-7hich the city falls? The arg.unents 
against an r.utononous city police,; organisation have 



been esny. To teve .an . escl-usive, separate police 

force for the district town, as it has teen said, is 

to cut off the unbilical chord Joining the tomi witha 

the country-. Also, a large hut nanageahlc, police 

Jurisdiction enhracing the city and Its direct comand 

or catchnent areas is expected to Iseep in stepaTith 

the regional crininal geography. This point "was ela-- 

horatoly put forward in the evidence before the Fraser 
2 

Cotanission in the context of the x>ol ice organisation 
of Calcutta; and the Connission*s reconnendatlGn to 
integrate the Calcutta Police with the Provincial :; ;p 
Police Organisation was motivated by the deslreto- 
organisationally Join up: the city' and the country, ' , 
Since the submission of the Ti/iiiink Goamission 

'3 ' " ' . ■ ■ 

Report , England has gone aiiead in a big aay with -- 
the formation of larger local police areas, and the' 
sane trend is noticeable on the Continent . As ^ ' ■ 
sequel to the recoEimendatians of the Royal Connission 
on Local Government (1969) , currently English local 

2. The Indian Police Connission (l902~03) , 

■ o:V ; : pp,-^6 ■ 

3. Royal Connisslon on the Pol ice ■ 1963, Final 
Report Cmnd 1728, London, 



government bonnci^ries 


Since 


sCr e l)e ing overhaul e c! * 
police in England is partly tagged to Iccal governEient, 
the present changes in local governnent are going to 
affect the operational jurisdictions of the local 
police organisations very vitally, The nain thrust of 
conteapora,ry loca,l reioxvio in Ssgland is torrard the 
adjustment of local adninistra,tion to the fact of 
close interclepenclence between the city and the coun- 
try. It has also been argued that unnecessary nul- 
tiplication of police districts is apt to fro-gnent 
/police adninistration and create problens of local 
jurisdictions. At the nonent, there are certain impor- 
tant comnon services such as the C .1 .O. , the Special 
Branch, the M.O.B,, and the Armed Ee serve, which are 
organised on district basis and are a-vailable both to 
the city and the district. If the city police is 
separately constituted, these services have also to be 
freshly created for the city. In fact, during cur 
field trips to the sample cities, we came across at 
least one instance where, consequent on the separation 
of the city police from the rura.1 areas, the problem 


4. See Eoyal Coiinisslon on Local G-overnisent In 
England, 1966-69, vol. I, Report, London, 
t'/iso, 1969 . 
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of apportioning tho district aroed reserve was being 
coordination is not easy to achieve. When administrative 
dealt with. Operational ;and aflninistrat lve7units 

are irrationally increased, coordination becomes a 
real probien, - It was observed bj^' a District Super- 
intendent of Police that from the point of viei,7 of 
personnel administration there is advantage in keeping 
the city and the district together, Sonetiaes, he 
could transfer his men and officers to the rural areas 
or vice versa. On the other hand, the advantages of 
an exclusive city police organisation need also to be 
admitted. Cities have their peculiar policing prob- 
lems,, Crimes j as explained in Chapter III , tend to 'be: 
different both in volume and nature. Traffic rbgu- • 
lati on ■ and planning \ i s. ;a ^ typical urban;; probiom,: ' SO''- ? 
are juvenile crime, and ‘'white collar' crime, finforee- 
nent of social .legislations relating to Prohibition or 
vagrancy or immoral traffic in women becomes much 
more difficult and taxing in an urban situation, 

^Social conflicts and group tensions tend to be more 
common in the cities. Above all, political agitations 
of all kinds are generally staged in the cities where 
the police often finds itself confronted with hostile 
groups of students, workers, partyoen and so on. 

Because of congestion and' overcrowding, even normal 



police r;orI^ lilso beat patrolling' ’aag to be organised, 
in a city in a specialised -way. An tbese problens 
highlight tliG need for separate policing ar rang enent 
for- the cities. 

In Ch<apter II, we have portrayed a penpicture 
of each city in our sanple. Each has a character of 
its own, each has grotm over the years into a populous, 
self-contained urban centre. We have also pointed out 
how the cities are interacting with their inaediate 
hinterlands. This interaction can not be ignored by 
any local adninist native organisation. Since a police 
organisation is very raxch concerned x?ith crine and 
cr^ninals, regulating the flow of tra.ffic and transpor- 
tation and with territorial order aaintenance, its 
spatial jurisdiction should in principle bo delineated 
on the basis of urban-rui'al integration. 

What we have in nind is a city police district 
eottsi sting of the core city and its neighbouring urban- 
rural tract which is closely connected ivith the urban 
core socially, econonically E,nd physically. It is not 
difficult to delineate this district area, a.s alnost 
all the States are now preparing city regional plans 
for their najor cities and have, for planning 



purposes, scientifically denarcated the city-regions. 

We ■would, advocate that the city police jurisdictions 
should, as far as possible, coincide x’i/ith the planning 
areas delineated by -the State 'Town and Country Planners 
in each case. A few nore additional criteria for area 
demarcation woxild be a reasonable "span of control of 
the city police chief, easy accessibility of the 
outlying areas fron the core city, and the nature of 
transportation and eonnunication linkages within, the 
operational area. The nornal yardstick of assessing 
Viforkload with the help of crine statistics -would, of 
course, have to be used in taaking the delineation, 

In attaching the peripheral urban-rural tracts to the 
core city, care should be taken to inelude a local 
authority like a pane hay at or a nunicipality in its 
entirety. ’ \ : 1 :' ' 

Models of City Police Organisa.tion; ' . : - ^ 

When a city police jurisdiction vrould include 
a large city plus substantial rural -urban area falling 
within the direct influence zone of the city, the 
burden of police work is bound to increase and the 
conplexities would naturally nultiply. The central 
question that remains to be answered is; what type 
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far l)een. drawn fr ora tSi.e rank of the 2. 1. G. , they 
enjoy by delegation nore financial and aciiainistrative 
powers than a Superintendent in the district, the 
noiaents the connissioner systen of police adninistra~ 
tion is in vogue in eight cities viz, Bonbay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore, Ahxiedabad, Poona and 
Nagpur. ■'Ul other cities and towns forn parts of the 
district systea. Since our sample cities fall in this 
category, ''we turn now to a discussion on the origin, 
evolution and current problens of the district system. 
The district-based territorial police organisa- 
tion headed by the Superintendent of Police placed under 
the general control and supervision of the District 
Magistrate dates back to an era when the district was' ' ^ 
almost wholly rural , Due to technological bactaYardness, 
the remote rural areas v/ere virtually out off from the 
seats of Central Government* Hence the purpose of 
district administration including district police 
adnlnlstrat ion was to locate the totality of 'government* 

3, It is interesting to read the memoirs of old 
civil servants some of which give graphic 
accounts of arduous Journeys from place to 
place on transfer. Seo,'for instance, John 
Beams, Memoirs of a Bengal Civilian . Chatto 
& Ti-indus, London, 1961, pp, 92-6 


in a far-flung area so that ' government * becones 
easily accessible to the masses of villagers. The 
x?hole conplex of 7;hat is called 'district aclninistra— 
tion’ is 5 thus 5 a^^Ttang-over of low-technology rural 
adniiiistration. Rapid developments in the means of ' d 
transport and co'^inunicat ion have since broken the 
insularity of romote rural tracts | urbanisation has 
changed in most cases , the demographic profile of the 
district; and the rural areas a.re much more exposed 
to urban Influences today than ever before. Politica- 
lly, also, the erstwhile Imperial regime has yielded 

place to democratic government at all levels 

national , state and loca.1. It is in this context 
that the role of contemporaneous district administra- 
tion has to bo viewed, We are not directly concerned 
with the destiny of district administration as a 
whole, although xvc firmly boiiei'e that time is overdue 
to closely examine the suitability of this ancient 
institution which has already started disintegrating 
in the face of highly competitive forces and institutions 
The process of transformation of ' strong* district 
administration into a 'weali' one comnienced even 
during the British regime viien, in the later part 
of the last century and the early decades of the 


pi-oseiit, strong functional clepartnents of the provin- 
cial gcvernaents x-rerc att-enpting to otrongthon, the 
vertical lines of contact botT/oon thonselveo end their 
field-level branclios. By the end of the Second ^orld 
War, the Eotylancl’ s CoKinittee nc.do the discovery that 
the Collector was no longer able to hold the field- 
level dopartoento together and he had no control over 
thea. To quote the Connittoe, "The lot of the Dis- 
trict Officer, like that of the Conic opera policeman, 
is not a happy one. He is ojcpected to see that nothing 
goes x'/rong in his Distript, but he has little power 
outside the Magistrate and Collector field to see that 
things go right". This v;as bound to happen, as - 
the more important functional departments liKe agri- 
culture, education, irrigation etc,, in their anxiety^ 
to achieve quicker results and, of course, to build up 
their insular ’ empires', tried consciously to by-pass 
the Disti’ict Officer and encouraged their field 
officei's to have direct links with the departments, 
After Independenge , the autonomy dena,nd of the 
departments has increased manifold often due to . the 


4 . Report of the Bengal Administration inquiry 
Comaittoo (1944-45), p. 18, 






active encouragenent of n ini s t ers trho have heenj as 
Keen as the departnental heads, to uphold the supre- 
nacy of their departnonts , In post-inclependence India, 
two ether factors have worked to weaken district 
aclnini strati on - — -the local politician and the 

now forn of rnral local governnent called the panchayati 
raj. As an erporiencea adioinistratcjr puts it; 

"The position of the Collector is under strain. 
According to sone observers synptons of a general weak- 
-ening of the district adnlnistmtion have appeared. 
Functional specialisation in the wake of new planned 
prograjiines has naturally increased the burden of work. 

On the other hand, the energence of the general govern- 
nental authorities at the local level has nado brea-ches 
in what was traditionally an inpregnable authority of 
the Oi strict Officer, A sinple ’Unity of Corincnd’ 
no longer obtains. Apart froro the vertical connands 
of the technical hierarchy, there are now the cross- 
coEiciands of the elected representatives. The local 
pressure groups have grovm in strength. The easy 
accessibility to the policy naker at the State head- 
quarters has eroded the finality of the decision of 
the officer on the spot. It is feared by. r.any that 
sonetines even in sna-11 natters the Collector has no 
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say. For redressal of grievances, genuine or inaginary, 

direct approach to the State gpvernnentc through local 

5 

political leaders has hecoDe easy”. 

panchayati raj, 

The new forn of rural local governnent*^— 
has throTOL up a new- class of local politicians demand- 
ing core xjowers to run the ins tit ut ions in their - 
charge. The local developnental functions have now 
passed into the hands of the different tiers of the 
now systen of local governnent. If- the local autho- 
rities govern the rural areas and the state functional 
departments, soeh to bypass the CGllector , \^at robm^ a 
is there left for the traditional omnibus district^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
adninistration to rule at the field level? 

Ue do not wish to; provide an answer to this;:- ^ 
loadefi question. In ' discussing police matters', we 
tools a long detour only to bring out the realities of 
the contemporary ' district scene. The fact remains^^;^^; ;^ 
that the concept of district ailnlnistration evolved 
during the Imperial regime does not fit in writh the 

Dubashi, "Leadership Role of the Collec- 
tor" The Indian Journal of Public Adnlnistra- 
tion , vol. xi, Ho, 3, July-3eptenber , 1965. 


5 



changed politico-institutional setting of today, and 

' ' ' ' 6 

district administration is naturally on the decline. 

Our suhstantlve concern is city police adtotnis- 
tration. We digressed into the prohleias of distriGt 
administration, as tSie district police organisation to 
which our sample cities helong is tied to its apron- 
string . The overarching authority of the District 
Officer at the field level has always caused pr oh I'enis 
for police administration since the passage of the 
Police -^ct of 1861. Organisationally, the police, much 
lifee the be administered with clear 

lines of command and control. Once the police depart- 
ment had come into being, the purpose was to organise 
the police force under the unified command of the 
Inspector-General of Police aided by a hierarchy of 

The .problem arose' at the dis- 
trict level where the police function was originally 
an integral part of the District Of ficer’ s responsi- 


6. See, in this comiection, another interesting 

article ?/hich provides empirical proof of this 
decline, as the post of District Officer Is 
no longer occupied by men of sufficient age 
and experience; Dave, "The Collector, 

Today and Tomorrow" , The Indian J ournal of 
Public Administration , vol. xi, No, 3, July- 
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'Dilitios? tliG Superiiitenfient of Police cane to the dis- 
trict scene ranch later in response to the need for 
spocialisation and to assist the District Officer in 
his role as policeraan. Since the liegoaony of the Dis- 
trict Officer loIlOT/ed Iroi:; the Imperial concept of 
field adrainistration, the Superintendent was autOEiati- 
cally placed under his 'general control end supervision 
There was no inconsistency in this arrangeraent froia 
the viev.-point of district adra ini strati on. But, from 
the police departmental angle of vision, there was an 
inconsistency , If the police had to he organised as a 
unified force X7ith clear lines of command and control, 
the District Off icer' s role was palpably anomalous^^^^^ 

— — — he X7as a non-departmental^ * outsider* , This';, 
explains the continuing miGunderstanding , tension and 
conflict at the district ievel hetx7een the two 

officers - the Collector and the Superintendent 

of Police, 

On the question of the scope of 'general con- 
trol and supervision* , \7e need not split ha-ir. The 
Police Commission of 1860 had no choice hut to place 
the Superintendent under the control of the District 
Officer, Prom the standpoint of police organ! sr.t ion, 
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however, the confusion thnt followed fron Section 4 

of the Police Act of 1861' wns that the h.j&d of the 

district police establ istaent repainod indeteminate « 

It vjas quite lawful on the part of the District Officer 

to keep a watch on district police adainistration and 

interfere, whenever necessary, in police work. But, 

this led naturally to the dilution of the authority 

of the Superintondent vis-a-vis the police force of 

which he i7as supposed to bo the chief. The unity of 

coanand was certainly disturbed, which ^^orried the. 

Second Police CoaEiiscion very auch as it observed: 

”No unnecessary interference with the Superintendent 
not _ 

shouid/be allowed. ' The police force, though bound to 
obey the Magistrate’s orders in regard to criainal 
adainistration, should be kept as far as possible 
departaentally distinct and subordinate to its own 
officers”. At the sane , tiae, the Comaission was 
strongly of the opinion that ” it is necessary to 
insist on the subordination of the police force to the 

7 

District Magistra-te”. The recoancndation of the , 
Fraser Coanission was not unaabiguous w'ith the result. 

The Report of the Indian Police Cor-iaission 
(1902-03) , paragraphs 122-23. 


7 
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thr.t tliG feo' Gistrict level off ieors had riootly to 
rely on their personal equations, 'I'he r-.:lationship 
be tv/een tiles e ti7o functionaries regains the sane even 
today, as the Iot? and the rules framed thereunder have 
not changed materially since 1861, Ivlany a tine, a 
proud Superintendent of Police -soulcl take shelter under 
the asion Irdd doim by the Second Police Connission 
that "though ho must carry out all lavrful orders of 
the District Magistrate, he is not his assistant in 
the sense in T7hich an ilssiatant Collector is”. But, 
the fact remains that legally the Superintendent is, 
T/hat the Sinon Connission ha.d j)ut very bluntly,: "the 
District Magistrate' s assistant for police purposes” . 

The actual police powers of the district: 
magistrate can- be discussed under tx7o broad groups: ; -r 
crime _adninistration proper and police departnental ' 
administration. Originally, xshen the Code of Criminal 
Procedure was adopted the conception of district 
magistrate ^jas ouch that the institution Tyas a com- 
bination of a judge and an ' executive chief. Thus 
the criminal law and procedure provided for intimate 
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contacts toetwcon the aagistracy and the police. After . 

' ' ' I 

Independence vith the separation of the judiciary and [ 

: , ' 1 

the executive, the conception of the district officer ’ | 

underwent a sea change. ’Judicial powers’ per se were » i 

taken away fron hin and given to the judicial nagis- 
trates functioning within the State judicial system 
headed hy the High Court, / The district officer’s 
powers today are limited to the issue of rjrohibtory 
orders under Section 144 of the Code of the Criminal 
Procedure and to the security sections of the. Code.-, He 
possesses some niscollaneous powers in relation to clo- 
sure of investig€ition, oxpunction of offences, conduct 
of nagisteria.1 inquests and disposal of unclaimed ./ 
property. Under special Acts, he enjoys certain regu- .! 

latory and licensing powers connected with arms and 

0 ■ 

explosives, traffic and transportation, entertainments, 
etc. Also he receives from the superintendent a number / 

of reports and returns some of which aro for his con- 
sumption, for the rest he generally acts as a post 
off ice; for onward transmission „ to^ higher officers, . A jf 

The District Magistrate lias some 'other impor- 
tanf powers by means of which he can exercise direct 
control over the police force. These povvers differ ■ 


from State to State 


For ■.'ins tane e ; in Pun jab : t he 
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Bis trie t Magistrate is authoricecl to approve posting, 
renoval etc, of the officer in charge of police sta- 
tions. In Kerala, the Bis trie t Magistrate forv/ards 
a special confidential report to the Inspector General 
of Police on the ¥/ork and conduct of the Superinten- 
dent of Police. The v/eekly S^eport of the Superinten- 
dent is routed through the Bigtrict Magistrate. In 
Uttar Pradesh, the transfers of Station House Officers 
are effected in consultation with the District Magls~ 
trate. The Madhya Pradesh Hegulat ions nake it obliga- 
tory on the part of the Superintencent to comply with 
the orders and instructions of the District Magistrate'. 
Certain papers have to pass to the Deputy Inspector^ 
General of Pol ice t hrough the Dis tric t Magistrate , whO'; 
is also enpowored to inspect station houses and suggest 
to the Superintendent transfer of sub-inopectors from 
one station house to another. In Tamil Nadu, the 
District Magistrate h^'S say in the natter of confi- 
dential reports of Gazetted officers, and probationary 
inspectors and inspectors in the promotion list. The 
writing of the confidential report on the Superintendent 
of Police seems to have been the most delicate problem. 
Fortunately, in most States, this practice is on its 
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’?;ay out and the general pattern is for the Range B.I.G. 
to initiate the confidential report u’hica is forwarded 
to the Inspector General, The idea here is to deal 
Tjith perfornance appraisal departnentally, Gonetines, 
of course, the Divisional Coanissioner or the Collector 
is asked to nake connents on the t7ork of the Super- 
intendent , 

The current trend in policej-aagistracy rela- 
tionship is clearly toward substantial independence 
of the Police Superintendent of the Bistrlct Magis- 
trate, Tho reasons for this io’ not far to seek. We 
have travelled a long w;ay fron the Inperial concept 
of a strong District Magistrate ruling over the des- 
tiny of the departnentE and the district, m nen- 
tioned earlier, the police departnent, because of the 
very nature .of the job, has tended' to becone nore and 
nore specialised, diversified and inwardlooklng. It 
:has now a hierarcy of officers fron the field to the 
headquarters who try to connunlcatG only; aaong then- 
selves, Folico radio jistv^ork and other connunication 
facilities have made it possible to transnit infoma- 
tion, orders or advice to departnental officers very 
quickly without the intervention of •outsiders*. Even 
we heard, during our field trips, of direct ninisterial 
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interference in police operations in the districts. 

The ne'7 band of all-Indic.. police officers at the helm 
of affairs are, in general, intellectually of a fairly 
high calibre, who are often overzeal ous to flaunt 
their competence and individuality. Not inf i-equently , 
therefore, the nisunderotanding that tahes place bet- 
ween the District rdagistrate and the Superintendent can 
be explained by principles of human relations rather 
than by law or regulatioiis. 

Not sure of their own ground, the District 
Magistrates are actually playing a very minor role;^ o 
presently in police affairs. Wisat ic; actually happen- 
ing now is that the District Officers are, ■ in .general 
withdrawing themselves from pol ice affairs leaving the 
pol ice organisation almoo t wholly to the pol ice depart- 
mental officers. The reports or returns that they 
receive from the Superintendent have bee orae a routine 
affair and whatever job they are legally compelled to 
do in relation to district police, these are done in 
a routine fashion. Unless there is some serious event 
which has the potentiality to stir up public passion 
and create political complications, the District 
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Magistrate trios in general to play safe, 
ino Co-sr.igGionerato Oyston: 

The rluality involved in the district syoten is 
replaced by the unity of connand under the connissioner 
systen rith the connissioner enjoying both police 
departnental poT/crs and n-agisterial poxv'ers. ^ring 
the British regine, the separation of the judiciary 
and the executive was clone in the three rresidency 
Towns of Bonhay, Calcutta and Madras By instituting 
the Presidency ^JQ'gistrates who loere entrusted with judi- 
cial : powers and functions per sc.. An other pol ice 
pJowers a/hlch w'ere essentia.lly executive in nature were 
given to the Police Cociriissionors , Thus j in so far 
as the control of the city police force and crininal 


Aa offle CallQott«^ri/..;rlt’as , ^uentioa-nattinGlly 

arises; how aucli tino; does ,a District Magisti- e 
spend daily on law and order problens in nid- 
nineteon sixties in Rajasthan. Tho ansarar is 
'not so nuch* . " See Roy, "The Collector 

in Different States : Rajasthan" , The Indian 
Journal of Public Adnini strati on , vol, 2 I-,no. 3, 
July-3ept» 1965. Also the' Madhya Pradesh Police 
Connission (1965-66) observes; "The work of the 
District Magistrate has enorraously increased 
and they are now fully occupied in developnent 
and other activities. They have thus little 
tine to devote to the inspections of police and 
to attend to their routine conrespondonce" , 
'^Report jd p .1 A 2 3 . ^ 



the connis- 
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adnini strati on of the city were concerned, 
sioner was nade all powerf'ul? he had no district Magis- 
trate above hin to leak to for supervision or guidance. 
Since the coranissionerate towns were the seats of Pre- 
sidency governnents, the 'corsaisaloners were naturally 
to ' function carefully under the watchful eyes of the 
*hono* governaents.. Before Inderjenclence , the connis- 
sioner system was introduced in the city of Hyderabad 
in 1939, After Independence the system was extended 
to two other cities vis., Bangalore and Ahnedabad, : 

■A*.- . ■ ih- 

In 1965 the cities of Poona and Nagpur have a-lso been 
converted into commissionerates, 

The Connissioner /Qf Police in al these places 
is directly and; exelusively responsible for the main- 
tenance of' law and order, : He makes rules for’ : the d . • 
regulation of traffic and; preservation of;; orderP;; ; : ; 
in pubiic places, lie das tixo fjowers to prohibit , 
carrying of arms and explosives and public singing, 
and to disperse assembly of persons by use of force 
under Section 129__Cr, P.Cj and he exercises povrors of 
magistrates under Section 130 of the Code. He grants 
lieonces for arms and sanctions x^^osacution for offen- 
ces under the Arms -i'ict, and Issues and renews licences 
for public conveyances. Powers relating to control 
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and regulation of placoo of public anusenont , use of ^ 

loudspealsers , processions and' public meetings are also 
vested in bin. These s.re broadly the por/ers of the 
Police Conmiocioner which, of course, vary narginally ^ 

from State to State, ’dha,t is. striking is that the 
connicsioner exorcises almost all the executive powers 
relating to lax? and order and other allied natters 
which are normally entrusted to the District Magistrate 
in a district situation. 

From the nanageria.i point of view, the connis- 
sioner system has much to connonc: itself. Since the 
entire police force is placed under the charge of a 
•single chief 5 there is*^no confusion about the focus - 

of authority. Unity of command follows from this, 
which .is .also conducive . t.o discipline in the force. 

Since all the relevant powers are concentrated in a ■ 
single functionary, there is hardly any room for 
divorce between authority and responsibility. As a ^ 

corollary, if anything goes .wrong, it is easier to , 

fix the responsibility. In both l.ax? a,nd order manage- 
neat and crime control, the system iiaturally facilita- 
tes quick decision and^ swift action. If a built-in 
arrangement could be made to ensure public accoun- 
tability of the police comnissioner a vital ^ 
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protloa that nGeds: soriouG conoifieration 

thero should not have been any rational ground for 
opposing the extension of the conniosionor systen to 
as many places as possible, f-s it alxvayc happens in 

a pyranidal organisation arith a single lieadj the 

*1^.' 

connissioner systen is of course , a ganble in one 
nan. The nysten doaiancls of a siiigle percon go nuch 
in terns of dynanisnjleadorship, public relations and ; 
overall conpetence, The success of the connissionerate 
ultinately depends on the calibre of the connissioner, - J 
Choice An a Bigh City Situation; ;.v 

Of the two nodcls of territorial police acini- j 

nistration the district systen and the cconis- | 

sionerate wliieh would; suit host - the : urban areas’ -.of 
about the size of ■ our saaple cities? ■‘'dternatively : 
is it possible to devise any other nexv systen . of city ; 

police adninistrat ion. These questions are central | 

to our study. It needs to be reiterated that the cities i 
in our sanple are fast developing into najor urban ' | 

areas:,/vbIn t'ernsd’of '-^population -y; as c;per:;cthe;: latest 
census (1971) ilanpur is the eighth nost populous j 

city in India. Lucknow occupies the eleventh place i 

and Jaipur thirteenth. Jaipur's- population has risen | 



to 6,13 lakhs, and the figures for Lncimow and Kanpur 
are 8.26 lakhs and 12.73 lakhs respectively. The 
renaining five cities are either noving close to 4 

lakhs or have just crossed the figure, "de have 

/■ " 

earlier suggestcci fo3ma.tion of city police districts 
consisting of the core cities and their direct influ- 
ence- areas. On this Dasls, a police district mth a 
big city like cne of our sanple cities and its peri- 
pheral urban-i-ural tracts x;culd have a population 
figure ^iri.thin the range of 6 to 13 lakhs, A nunber 
of follce Connissions after Independence has discussed 
inter alia the policing: nroblens of larger urban 
conplexeG. Notable an ong these are the Bihar Police 
COonission (1961) , the'^Uttar Pradesh Police Connission 
(1960-61), the Maharashtra Police Connission (1964) , 
and the- Delhi Police Connission (1966-68) , 

The Bihar Phi ico Connission attenpted to break 
new ground by' .suggesting nodif ied police connissione- - 
rates for the-: cities of Patna and Janshedpur, To quote 
the ileport, "It is not the intention of the Connission 
to reconnend any naterial change in the powers vested 
in the District Magistrate of Patna under the Code 
of Crininal Procedure for supervision of criminal 
adnlnistratlon or in respect, of such other powers that 
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he enjoys under th«-t Code . ' The Connission desire 
that the Cgjaaissioner of Police should exercise 
/certain (i) regulatory, (ii) ‘restrictive and (iii) 

licensing po\7ers as enjoyed by the Connisoioner of 

Police, Calcutta", A Study Tcan of the Uttar 

Pradesh Police CoEinission visited BooiUvCy to see at 

first hand the actual r/orking the Police Cozmissione- 

rate in that city, flic purpose, r'-as to exanine if the 

sane systen of policing could be extende.d, to. Eanpur. 

At the end of their visit, the Tean suggested that 

"the Bonbay systen of policing should be Vintroduced 

in the cities of Kanpur and Luclaiot?" , The Coanission,; 

however, aid not accept the suggestion on two grounds. 

First, Kanpur is av/ay fron the capital which would 

nean renotc control of the governnent over the coianitsA 

sionerate; and secondly, there are rural areas around 

Kanpur which can not be sepa-ratod fron the city . 

The next Connlssion to speair approvingly of the 

need for unified control of the police force in big 

cities was the Maharashtra Police Coanission, which 

10. Report of the Bihar Police Comission (1961) 

V-;' -Patna , : 66;. z 

11 , Report of the Uttar Pradesh Police Connission 
(1960-61) , Allahahacl, 1961, p. 38. 


reconaeiic’ecl the estaMiohnent of police conoissionerates 

'12 

in the two cities of Foona and Nagpur. It is the 
Delhi Folice Connission which exanined in considerable 
details the intricate organisational problens of big 
city policing. Strongly favouring the introduction of 
the conTiiissioner of police systen in the big cities 
including Delhi, the Coaaission obseirved: , 

■ in the big cities the lax7 and order 

situation noves with such rapidity that only an officer 
who has all branches of police under hia, i.e, intelli- 
gence, preventive and corrective, can properly judge 
what action is needed to suit a particular situation. 
This Imowlodge mst be first-hancl and the judgment 
nust not be based on the views expressed by others. 

Such occasions require quiclt decisions, taken on the 
basis of intelligence already available and full 
Imowledge of the areas, the type of people r/ho would 
be involved, and firn and quick Inplenentation of such 


12:4 , Suagary of RecomendatiQns of the Maharashtra 

State Folice GopDiosion . 1964, .Go ye rim ent of ^ 
Maharashtra, p, 1, It ha.s been reported 
that the Assan Folice Connission (1972) has 
rocomendod the introduction of the Comls- 
sioiier Systen of policing for. the city of 
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docicion. If at such tiac, consultations have to 
take place bct\7oen tv7o aathoritica and :i '' one has to 
■'/ait for the other to decide and. the latter has to 
r/ait for the assistance iron the feraer before he takes 
the decision,'' on aost occasions there \7oulcl hd delay 
and the situation r;ould go. out of control. Moreover, 
any successful executive action depends on the avai~ 
lability of the force and its capability. Only the 
Police Chief can have full laiowledge of. the availabi- . 
lity, and only he can properly judge their capability 
in various situations. - Mraiy considerations, coinunal , 
political 5 etc. arise, in serious nltuations^,^ m 
the Chief imows hor/ the ninds of hin aon nay 'be influ- 
enced by any particular situation, ho can never con- 
fidently utilise the force to neet the challenge. The 
Contiission also feels that there are nany branches of 
police work in r/hich only the police are involved. 

One of thera is the handling of traffic in a big city, 
a probloD which assunes increasingly larger proportions. 
Indeed, in many of the western cities the problon of 
traffic has outstripped all .other problens , In this 
v7ork, the Police alone can function, and any inter-, 
ference by any other authority v/ill ceruse delay ending 
in dislocations, Siniiarly, in the investigation. 


of crine'or in preventive t7a'r!i, the police functions 
can hardly cone under the scrutiny of anybody else* 
Sven ’Inhere largo friendly crowds have to be handled, 
the Police Chief will be able, to do it cuch better 
because <?f his long experience of handling croxtds, 

Th.e Connission also foel 3 , "fc ildX t of all Govomaont 
departnento, the police requires public cooperation 
the most in their day-to-day work. In fact, without 
’public cooperation the qjolice cannot novo a single 
step, To get this cooperation, the police nust also 
be - In a position to help the people in nany v;ays . 

This help can, at present, cone only fro,n the District 
Magistrate, Tfae relationship of reciprocity is, 
therefore, non-existont in police-public contacts, 
\Tiiis will be renediecl r/hon the Head of the Police 
is invested ,'olth licensing and regulatory powers. 

FroQ, the; result: at its stuidy Of the Coniaissioner of 
Police systerP in ■ operation in the ; three Presidency 
cities of Madras, Calcutta and Bonbay and also in the 
cities which have during the last five yea.rs changed 
over to this systen, the Connission is convinced that 
by nailing the police conpletely responsible for all 
theij^Ull^j^ons it will be i^ossible to release a great 
deal of their domant energy and initiative and place 
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then in n aueh noro roaponsj-bie frane of uinC. nhich 

noul-l lead to a narKecii*/;n^^^ an,,,, oxlicient 

13 

porlorneaice of their worls”. 

T.'g do not T/ich to IcoK et the problen 'of city 
police organisation as ono of ■ district s vs ten versus 
connisGXoner system, OrganisatiGnnl reforr:; presuppo- 
ses certain goals and ohjoctives atxich are sought to 
be achiovou thx'ough. ref orta, Tfcc '"lajor - goals of city 

■V . 

police reform are tnos raising- of operational efficiency 
and improving popula.r insi-ge of the i^olice. The present 
study starts nith the assiinption that p'cdice oiaganisa- 
tiens in mediun-siss cities., sshich are growing steadily 
under the inpact of urbSinioation, are defective both i 
perf ormance-r.'ise -and ir.iagc-s/ise . Organisational ■ 
inefficiency or efficiency is an exceedingly complex 
phenomenon, and any attempt to disc-over causality 
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Report of the Delhi f olico Conr.ilssion (1966-68) , 
Vol, I, Ministry -'f -Home ,-i-f fairs , Government 
::Qf India:, 1^3. 
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to the present cleoigii cf the nacro-structure and to 
nicTo-organisritional prohleas,. Our search for a 
nodel orgaaioation is really ciirectocl tot^arcl ancro- 
structure. In the nezt chapter rse propose to take up 
micro-organisational iGsues, ■ 

; Basically , .the :short coning s of the nacro- 
ctrueture. foil from : the .duatlity involved in the 
present district system :Gf policing undei- which our 
sanpl O'' cities fall, , Sren if this oysten could he 
supportec! in a rural situation wrherG’ the inpor-ativos 
. of land revenue aclninis traction night conpei the reten- 
tion of the collector; - superintendent duet , it s 
utility in a’ big- city .situation i.s certainly suspect. 
In a major urban, complex, police decision-nalsing T3ro- 
cess has to be : such that the. eaer gent probleas can be 
X7.atchecl and eirarilned Iron: a single point in the orga- 
nisaticn ;ff’ncl act ions taken ;as swiftly as possible. 
Because of splintering of CiUt:hority ..beticsea two . func- 
tionaries, the district systen has a built-in tendency 
toward indecision, delay and vacillation, ffie cystenr 
-that we have inherited fron the inperial past ha-s 
hardly any parallel anyxohorc in the \;'orld. Instead , 
of trying to correct the structure, the ge.neral. trend 
of thinking in this country has been to treat the 



o have had. 


ill - 



probien. as a nere clash 


enough ovldonc 

e of Gont: 


s t and ing be twe 

en the co! 

, ■ ■ ■ 

in a nuicber of 

cities . 


each tries- to 

shift the 


Gtatej the ruablings at the dietrict level had their 
reverboratione oven at the'' aighect level '.7here the 
Insx3ector~Geiieral of rolico ciic the Hone Secretary 



T7ont an corresponding .Lat erninably ever the icoiie of 
a proper delineation of authority hetneen the collector 
and the superintendent , , Often, the conflicts and ten- 
sioao bot'Koen these tiao officers are i:;cdo out to he a 
clash of interests beta'eon tr/o all— India services - the 
laS and: the US. ’fheitever he the reasons for the 
conflicts, these clo not bring any credit’ to either of ; 
the two district level .officers , ' and'. ultinatoly it is 
public interest that bee ones- Si, casualty. There is no . 
point in semonising that the two should live .together 
as good Sanaritans, I7e are convinced that tlio nalady 
is curable only throtigh structural ref ora. The present 
diarchy stands in tho way of organisational streanlin- 
ing at tho city level where changes are noot needed, , 

, Go long as the statutory relationship between the 
two district level -function.aries retw-.ins a.o it is, 
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it Trill ]>£ ;lifficult to poet o.n officer of a ?iigiior 
rank than the cuper inter dent ao the city 3 police chief, 
Fron the functional police point of vie:? this in an- 
extrenely unh-appy cituation. The- anoaciy can host 
ha esrclainad aith the iie3.p of 041 illuritration. The 
city of ilagpur, niiich r’nn convertsd into a Cor.'4io- 


aionerate in 1965, Ir 


n .exeiucive noiiec xoree 


headed by a trlio ic asaistccl by 3 ^ejjwty Gonnis- 

sioriers, 5 Ascistajit GonniGsiGiiero and soriG Inspectors 
and other subordinate .staff . The city .of Kanpur, 
which hTiS aore populati.on -and gonorateo co.nsiderable 
criirie , , is : tagg.ed to the clistrict; police systen. Its. 
police. force is heaclecl by a Guperinten-deut whose 
.supi^orting staff is rrach less than wliat the 
in liagpur posposses, Fron the point of vietr of 
efficient 'policing, Kanpur nee Ss -sn: experienced officer 
of : the rank of a d.I-.G. -aath adequate powers and - 
resources. But 'this cannot happen so long as the 
.poliee-magistrcicy relatipnahip ' e.ontinues on the tra- 
ditional idea of nagisterial hegoaony . : ; : 

i..s we br,.ve explainod earlier, the rcio of the 
collector as the head cf crininal aclnxnistrfition in 
the district is a aytli,. Actually.,- he finds little 
tine to devote to pol ice .r-iatters .caicl in fo-ct he has, 
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in Tor;! c'.jes, T/ltiidratin hinDelf fron tliis field, 
imlerse of courca he ie conpollecT to tr.Ii:;) interest 
■baeause cf tho imperatives of spsoific situetions. 
In the cities r-tiere TjoiioinR rroblens ere far more 


nunerous an: 


■Ton'a 1 ft . 


*-3 


it mil oerliaps be a .preat relief 


for the collectors, if the statutory o'esppnsibiiity 
of overseeing the police v/orS: is abrogated, fhe pre- 
sent systen leads to unnecessary wastage of quality 
?:ianpower. uhere one high level officer ’v7o:g enough, 
the systen has provided for two, 

\7hile describing the no-in features of the; tw^ 
systens of policing, tie htave. earl i3r;e3£plainod the: p' , 
po’viers of the collector in relation to police actoinis-; 
tration in the district systen, n close looh; at 'thea^^^ , 
will no.&e it clear that -alnost alj. of these -are 
essentially police powers which should logically be 
vested in the p7ol ice officer in charge of a territorial 
force. It is precisely for this I'eason that these 
poolers have been given to the connissioners of police 
In the ccrmissxonoro^te cities. There is no ear- 
reason vihy the very sano pewors cannot be conferr 
on the police chiefs of cur.sanplo cities. Once 
is done, it v/ill be rauch easier to pin the police 
chief cTovin for any. lapses in operations, as he Tiould 


ed 
this 



net t hen be 


able to tGise afielter uncler the ar{:iinent 
that he Ir.che-il noceecary po-7orr; to tleal "ith the 
cituation, T.e have, therefore, no hesitation in 
recont'iencling that all those poofero trhich are ejiGrcioed 
by the conriicsioiier of police In a eenuiooionerato city 
ancl which are presently vested in the district nagis- 
tratos having jurisclicticns over the cities shculcl 


1 s , 

of ’police 

in 

our 

sanple cities. 

ich 

needs to- 

be 

CwlX S 'k i 

sreCi isj rfcat 

kjaX\j 

district 

nag 

o Hf* 

, 1 . U* 1 ' 

ate? lill he 


"be conpletely dissociated from the city police organi- 
sation? 


Frobion of Accoimtabiiity! 

This question raises the broader issne of police 
accountability. One inpert ant reason for ^attaching 
the area level police force to .the district nagis- 
trate during the British regine- a-as ; to ensure the 
’'accountability of the force to the local ■ repreoentatiye 
of inperial govornnent. Under the general canoiiy of 
Inperialisn, the status of district roagistrate vas 
unquestionable. Mor/ c<an it be Justified in contenporary 
India vithizi an overarching franoT/ork of donocratic 
governnent? district adninistraticn heaulod by the 
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district nOf-ristrate iiitinatcly affects the I.i'vros of 
rillions of people lat. rural IncliOj yet it 'i^s no 
fiireqt nandate frora tho area level populace, Fron the 
denocrntic point of vie*?, there is hardly any choice 
hetTJoen the district nagistrate and the cupserintendent 
of police. Both arc civil servants ruling over ioccl 
areas without any popular aandate fron the localities. 

It is innaterial, therefero, to discuss whether the' 
district acigistratG should have overall, control .over 
the police force or not, -^^t t he, nonent , legally . p : 
spealslng, the district nag ist rate is an integral part I 

.of the police crganisation, ,. At the saoe ^tine;, he is i/f 
'^ften asked hy the State governnents to conduct o 


Inquiries int o pol ice f irings , .et c . , which is wrong 


in principle,^^ position in this regard v/ill be J 

unassailable only when he dissociates hinself _ coaple- 'j 

tely from the territorial nolice organisation', S 

"•■'hat concerns us nost is the nechanisn for j 

ensuring popular accountability of the city onlice force , !■ 

as distinguished fron bureraicratic accountability, in | 

order that the localities that-. are directly affected. ' | 

by police operations' should, have sone voice in local 
area police adainistration, . .In suggesting an insti- ' 

tutional design f ox* this . purpose, v;e are inclined i 


to accept the cliotrict aa^iotrats as one of the nany 

inportant r?,roa lavol intofeoto that could og gathered 

together in a conaion foinin to pronote healthy relg.- 

'tionships betT?oon the city police, organisation and 

the doniEi'-nt ioc,al interests. 

In otjx parlianeiitary cysten of governncnt, the 

■entire police force of a St at eh functions under the 

overall charge of a Minister r/ho is accoimtabie to the 

Logislature. dithough the prohlen of clenocratic 

accountability Is thus solvc-cl . in : principle, i.mcier the 

existing oyston the torritorially based police forces 

have hardly any f brio al 1 ink vitEi the people of the 

loca-llties they serve. 'To , therefore, envisage a city 

y 

police organisation that n-ould have statutory relation -- 
• ship dfith the inportant local interests within the 
city police district, •a~ .are bringing in -a. concept of 
a: city force wording in „ close ;:C,cGrje rat ion '.Tit h the ' . 
popular and other dominant area interests; it is 
different frora the concept of local force as in the 
United dtateo of dmsrica or in seno of the cities of 
d'est Germany, The incidence of, police operations is 
peculiarly local. It is a city .or ■ a village Tihich 
is a consumer of the police services. The police 
operations directly impinge ’on the: local residents'. 



Cliff. a/out ioociiticG GiiOuli. :iavG GorK? v..'icG in the 
c'-di-aini strati on of the locally .stationed police. The 
principle of local accbiintahility of the police force 
is Cic c ep ted al 1 over t lie , v/orl d; , bi': t i t s n o dal i t i o s 
differ fror; country to. country, '^In the United States 
of Anerica, the pririeiplo gets .sororeacion in the 
orgtanisG-tion, of the nnnicipal police force. I'his, of 
course, does not suit our police forc.e cTiich is orga- 
nised as a state force. In England, the police orga- 
nisation, to quote the ’liiiink Cotnioisoion, is ’’baaed on 

local forcec, and adn ini sterecl by partnership between 

■ ' 14 : ' 

Central 'and local .governront" , Ihe, question of ' : ^ 

account ability of the dSngliah constable is so elusive 
that only England can live with such a state of 
affairs:. To quote, an :auth.Grity5 

"I-Ie (the Constable) holds office under Her 
Majesty. But he is not quiet, it oeens, a. soar/ant 
of Her Majesty or of the Groun. Outside the Metropolis 


14'. Royal Coanlasion on the Tolice . iG62, Eiiial 
V ./h":;: h:Seport;,:V SEthi'(4'7B|:,d'ij0h£lbh 



he ia er.: ployed '.^j c, loC'.';.l authority 'Jho oiopointc- hin, 
aud uutil 1964 aight dianicc Liin. Yet lie io not .... 
the corvant ci his police authority and is in no r/ay 
ancn'erable to then for the nanner in r.-hich he l:aops 

, ' .'".'y"' ' '"a':- ■; ■ -'da:' 

the peace,' Elr. pone re are ''original , 'not cielegated' , ' 
They arc ercrciceci by lim in virtue of hie office, and 
unless he is acting in execution of a r-arrant l.avifully 
iccued, they can only he exercised on his o'lon respon- 
sihility, -'hen ho onorcises then no Minister is 
directly .recponsibl'a to ra.rlianent for the results in 
quite . the sar.ie/ namier as for other executive officers, 

, thisaadda upto a curious theory, fhe 

iriplicaticns 'nhich have been dratin fron it ascribe to 
police 'Officers an indcpenclence. and freeclon f real con- 
trol unique anongst, officials oirercising esocutive 
1 ," ' 

. fimetlons" .py" : '■ 

file position is , hoaover , not so hazy in Greater 
London lyiere the relationship be tT/cen the Hone Secre- 
tary and the Metropolitan Police Coaraissionor is 

: - ' P ; i f V : p . ■—/ / • 

such that It is ’’the Deex"ctary of State’s sphere to 
prescribe and onfoi’ce general iirinciplos, and the 
Connissionsr-’ s sphere to apply t-hen to in 'dividual 


15. Geoffrey llarshr-ll 5 r olice and Governrient , 
Methuen & Co. Ltd,, London, 1965, p, 16, 
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c'lGus, av.'bject only to Iiic geiier*:.! •';ocoinitc-'bil ity to 

16 

the Secretary of State cs Pol ice ■'•■iit-iority” , In 
cor;e Continental Gormtries .ciich as Eolle.ncl -and Pest 
Grerr.any, the ’I-ayor cf- a city Pocps ai overall T?atch 
on the city police force. This noctol of accOTinta’oiiity 
is difficult to "’orii: in. a ;sitii:atic'n '.’here the Mayor 
lolongs to £i particular p clitic -al party and the 
central government is in the hands of sone other 
political party. 

Since a/o arc not favouring the constitution of 
local police forces, none- of these nofiels rea.liy helps 


U£ 


• he principle that V7e have enunciated earlier is 


one of close association aith the local interests 
and not one of local control. To the ertent continued 
as'D acio-tion voulcl he able to o:sert decisive influence 
on the city police organisation, the olevient of con- 
trol could be indirectly snuggled in. To bo precise 
"■hat nc aean is that in addition to the State govem- 
nont, there are other ’ governTaents’ operating in the- 
local areas %7hich have ctruch roots in the localities ■ 
•and are drawing their sustenance fron the local 


1 1 '$ 


m 


16, 


Ibid., pp. 3C-31, 



conciunitios . In r.clclition, a city UGuaii.y hac a. nuraber 
of ir.";ortant public and oor'i-public incti tut ions r/ith 
\rhon the police organisa-tion night ?;ith profit be in 
touch* '"'e do not thint that any purpose uill bo ser- 
ved by retaining the cvorlorclDfeip of the Collector 
under pection 4 of the iolico ^'-ct, -e propose inotead 
a; permanent statutory City rolico l-iitliority eousisting 
of the, nay or s and presidents of aunicipal authorities 
falling ari thin the jurisdiction of a city police dis- 
trict , the , chairman .of the involved sila parishacl, 
the chaiiaicn of panchayat ccciitis IncludGd in the 
police district, the: district .Magi.sti’ata , or his notai-, 
.nee, the ’president of the local -bar council and a 
:f Off inport ant public sen froii an thin the jurisdiction 
of thG’ city police district to be norainateci by the 
:govemnont. The esa.ct ncsbership of the police autho- 
rity v;oulcl fiep end on the spatial, jurisdiction of a city 
.police/district,. The chaiiTiCiaGiiip. of the proposed 
city police authority should go to the peyor^ 
of the nunicipal authority of the city. The nezt 
Inportant consideration is: i/lat should be the powers 
and functions of the police authority? Obviously, 
this is a very tricky cfuestion. In view of the 
highly centralised cbaractoi'- , of the police departrient , 
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t'.'c polioo aiitlicrity ’ c r-^’-orG hc-ye to go oj 


in purely locfil terTiS, , , I’hcf nc.ln purpoG-.; of the con- 
Gtitution of the’ police .autliority ie to arJic the 
local police nore responeive to local needs. The 
aead of the city rjolieo organiGation nuot feel it duty 
hound, to regularly consult -the loccilities go that 
local problens have not to travel upto the highest 
qur^rters for redressal, Seeping tiiece general pur- 
poseo in riindj- the potjers of the police authority 
nay he confined to aoeMag regular inf ornation fron 
the head of the city policoi hearing reports^ at regu-' 


lar intervals, , of .police ' operations | listening, to 
public conplaints against the police which xTOuld he 
referred to the city police chief for enquiry and ' 
action; suggesting changes in police operations to 


suit peculiar local needs; and finding cut x/ays and 
neans for closer and nore cordial poilce-puhlic rela- 
tionship, 'in e.'zcept ional circunctancea , the Connittee 
should have the right to ’orlte to the Hone Minister 
through the Inspector General of lolice. The chief 
of city police shall he nonher-secratary of the 
Conrii t tue:i::>?a:^P:V 'hh; 

This is, ooviously, .a very rough sketch of an 
organ of public ■ opinion ■x?liich ' is hadly needed in our 
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cities to Tsridge the ’gulf betv/een t'lo police ; 
public. It t'lo priBciplo la r.cceptecl, ■ it is not 
cLifxicult to c/orli it o’lt in sone riore clets.ils. 'le 
are convinced that sone snch institution is necessary 
at t’le local level cverytThere incluclng the existing 
netropolitan cities having the police ecnjrjissioner 
systeia. , It r/ili provide 'a ^ferun for the puPlie cti- 
■tlcisn and, appraisal of local: police oporations with- 
out viiich the police in the distant localities is 
hound to renain insonsitive .to puhllc opinion. The 
*/representat±bn :of lo.cal authoritie's line nunicipal ‘ 
oorporations or zila^ parish.aas on 'the proposed 'police: 

• rnthority .will bring th.e district police organisation 
in closer contact with the local representative bodies, 
Mos-t of-, the local serviccapprovideci by a local autho- 
. rlty such as street ■ light ing, roads ? loc-nl planning 
: and cievelopnent have inportant bearing on police 
operations, Tlio- nunicipal authorities often conplain 
of lach of police help and cooperation in their drive 
for renoval of unauthorisecl constructions and siailar 
other activities. The prop'osed police Ciuthority will 
provide perTaanent neoting. place for exchange of 
ideas ' anong sister orgtani'oat ions'- at the local level 
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an.:' for ironing cut. differences uciong tlieci. In his 

turn, the city police chic:: cun dru-r; tL.; uttoiition 

of the local bodies, through the police authority, to 

the pro%''i3ion of specific local cervices tha^t ’roiild 

facilitate better pal icing .of the areas, -'-part fron 

these operational benefits ,■ the police a.iithority idea, 

/ 

if aceepteci, . trill greatly help in inproving the public 
inage of the police through regular contacts rath 
local public institutions and interests'. 
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^ the .police organisations in 

the oceipie eitisc present .a, oanifoioa : pattern. In the 
three cities of Smalnilioa, Trivandruo and Shcpjal, the 
Superintencent of Foiiee heads the ■O'rgraiisation and 
he is assisted hy a nurabor of supporting staff. This 
holds good f or the other cities also. The type of supp- 
orting staff, hor;ever, differs from place to place. . 

^ The Superintendent occupies a hey position in the 
nanagenent sti'ucture. On his planning and . nanagerial 
ability depend the optinuTo utilisation of rescurees, 
proper de|>ioy?3ent of r’OvnpoTrei', a.nd the iiltinate success 
of police operations, .Surprisingly enough, this hey . 
managerial role of the Superintendent is not always 

■ v' 

' realioed. In no city polic.e organisation is there; a 
high-level planning staff: who; could .assist the Super- 
in evolving alternative strategies for 
police operations. The cities are throwing up various 
problems relating to crine, traffic, law and order 
and public relations. It is necessary therefore that 
the city police chief should not only run the orga- 
nisation as a day-to-day prcbl on but also thinh ahead, 



raialyse tSie rising protlens like traffic nanagenent , 
crine control and order nrdntenance , and gear the 
organisation to the noT; tasirs. This planning function 
is at the nonent going, by ..default . and vie ttouIcI urge 
that the city police chief nust have a pla,nning cell 
consisting of a few hand-T:.icfied superior staff who 

would study tEie city police prbblcns continuously, try 
out new nothods of jjolicing, evaluate the existing 

techniques and !seep a constant watch on operations with 

■ ■ 1 

a view to achieving newer and better policing systens. 

It nay be nenticned in this connection that both on the 
Continent and in England, the police forces have been 
constantly evaluating their nethods of operation 'in order 
to inprove upon the existing ones. 

Manpower; 

Availability of adequate nanpower resource is a 
condition precedent for good policing. The sanple 

cities vary widely in this respect. Table 15 shows their 

coBparativo police strength in 1969. Of the three most 

populous cities in the sanple viz, Kanpur, Luc Know and 

Jaipur, Kanpur’s position is the worst in terns of 

occupies the 

nanpower, and Jaipur’s is the best. In fact, Jaipur 7 

when X7e are using the ^7ord ’city' in this 
chapter and later, we nean by it both the A 
city and its innodiate rural-urban hinterland. 
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Table 15 


- : Sample Cities i .ltren^ of Police 

Forces 

1969 ^ 


Total Force 

Sstimated 
Population 
(in lakhs) 

Proportion of 
people to 
policeman 

1, Ludhiana 

380 

4.5 

1184 ;1 

2. Jaipur 

3,468 

6,1 

17611 

3. Lucknow? 

1,490 

8.0 

537;1 

4, Kanpur .. 

1,407 

,18.7’ 

90321 

5 . Bhopal 

, 1,55T 

,:4.4 

' S83si 

6 , Coimbatore 

356 

3.4 

95511 . 

7 , Trivandrum 

2,083 

4.0 ; . 

198sl 

8 ,: Srnakulam 

l-fWl ■ 

5.9: 

331 ll 


Soiircet Bepiles to Quest ionnaireq from City 
Poliea ikithqrittes. 

first rank among all tbe eight . cities# The data in 
Table 15 also reveal the acute shortage of inanpoiTer 
in relation to population in the three cities of 
Kanpur, Ludhiana and Coimbatore,’ Inadequate police 
manpoT/er adversely affects the 'police-people ratio 
and the city's protection against" crime and other 
offences. It is not possible, to suggest a standard. 
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polic'3 force for a city keeping in via’7 an optiMin 
polIco-'poonlG ratio, Tke cities, as skorai in Ciiepter 
III, vary in crime generation. Xlco, oar crime sta- 
tistics are far from relia-Me. 3ach city has to 
eyolve its onn optimiio. poiice-^ieoiJle ratio on the 
basis of its pocnliar needs and coriuitions. Still, 
on the strength of availsd3le facts, it can be said 

that except Jaipur all the cities in the -sample ere 
2 

understaffed, : This i^c-ises' the qiiestion of techni- 
ques of raa-npower Provision ahich is currently being 
done mainly on the ba.sis of crime figures. Tic 
not study the problems, of; manpci'?er planning in .depth, , 
but ure strongly feel .that the concerned State Police ; 
f-ut horit ie s should devise .more appropri at e f orsulde 
f or manning the city police .orgaiiisaticnB inaluding, . 
such additional criteria as m'mpover requirement for 
crowd control and proc e s si ons and demons trati ons , 
aom inis t rat ion of various .. social ..legislations , public 
relations and civic .services, and so on, T.'hat we 
are insisting on is that the manpower requirements 

The inference' is drawn from data in 
Chapter III on Crime and Clearance, 


2 



of city police forces heve to be Eiore rigorously and 
Dcicjutif ically eotinate^ k'^ecing ■ in. vie-? the ■aianifold 
demands on the police in the urban situation, and the 
indices for manpo-f/er provision vrould be radically 
diff erent froEi those applicable - to a, rural oitua.tion. 

It is- our hunch that the prosent strangtEi of the city 
force in alaost ail the cities vrhich are tagged to 
the district system is estir.iatQci on the same criteria 
as Sire applied to 'rura.1 policing, At best, some 
improvlsEt ions have been made -hero and there, but no 
conscious attempt seems to ha^ve been made to equip the 
cities udth requisite manpower from the viewpoint of 
urban policing needs. In r-egard to manpower provision, 
the concern for ipa.iity should be as important as that 
for quantity. In fact, quality staff goes a long way 
to help reduce quantity. 

Territorial Units 

Polic-e organisa^tions In.-all the eight cities 
rhave two ba.gic territorial units for the purposes of 
ground level operattions , These are' the police station 
caid the circle. The ’'circle" usually consists of 
two to .throe police-stations and the general practice 
is to post a Circle Inspector to coordinate and 
supervise the work of the- -police stations falling 






'"i'tliln Lha eire7..e, Oacasioi\.’ lly , the Clrc;’.^ Iiirrj'/ec- 
tor r/culd hir^self tzV.e .^iract operf.tioi al. elaarga if 
the situation go deKancIs, B'at the Eain purpose of 
having a Circle Inspector, .la to encurc proper super- 
vision, guidance and ...coordination of ground level 
operations* He is the- link hetiiJeen the hasic unit 
of police work, i.e, , the police station and the city 
oolice :li isf , 


The locetion of an intersic aiate officer ’ootween 
the city police chief and the police station i-aises 
'prohless of '■‘.cHiinistrc.tive decentralisation -and coor- 
dination, In recent tiraes, there has been criticisa 
against the Circle Inspector .whose raison de*t re in 
the organisationtil set-up has been questioned,: ' ; 

instance, the Uttar Pradesh Police Gonraission (i980-6l) 
recomended. the a.bolition of the post of Circle Ins- 
pec tor 'PT-Sitniy pn the ground that ’’the control exer- 
cised by the Circle Inspector over the subordinate 
police is not sa.tisfa.ctory” , The re-al difficulty 
with this intermediate ' functionary is tha.t he is 
supoosed to do sunervisory, duti.es for wrhiefa he is not 
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properly trr-ined» Police station , being’ the bacMone of 
police ’v7or!£j its supervision if it has to be tolsen 
seriously, calls for high calibre, ripe experience nad 
nature leo.dership qualities* In nost -cases, T/hat ' 
actually happens is that the Circle Inopector having 
■BQ. ■de.f.inite role in operation -and without effective 
superior control over hia, floatshln the orgaalsational 
set up, The present city police organisations -do not 
try to structur-ally iinli: up the police station vlth 
the city police chief via an. inter::' 0 d.i:''te supervisory 
I’evel, Horaaliy, the police station functions in its 
routine, xvay, the Circle Inspector clrifts at the nidcUe 
and the -higher supervisory staff close to the city 
police, chief 'ivculd at best stir ’up froa somioleaee in 
energencies -and exceptional situations. It needs hardly 
any etiphaais that the org-anis.ation is not conducive to 
efficient operations, -To renecy this situation, ore would 
advocate the loc-ation of higher level supervisory per- 
sonnel • at the circle level with definite duties cncl 
responsibilities and having direct link 'with an ajoer 
wing -at the headquearters in charge of all field, opera- 
tions relating to crine, l.aw end order and traffic, 

What *we -are envisaging is a. Field Oper-ations Directorate 
at the headquarters just belov/ the city police 


chief 



'Inieh '..■iii ciroct ■'’iud iieep in eonct-'nt teach r;ith '■■ii 
grountj level operations in relation to cricjinal invecti- 
gction, order naintenance iricinding patrol duties and 
traffic regulations. I’he choice of having an intemediate 
supervisory unit like a circle icould depanfi on the spatial 


spread of , the city ana the nunb-er of oase units 


the 




nolice statioRD, For instance . the logic o£ the 


•Vi- 


sional Systea fcetcjeen the >3ui3_cvivi3ion and the Ne-;? Scot- 
land Yard -in Metropolitan London cam he traced to the 
vast size of the Ketropolitan district. Similar arrange- 
aents are found in the aajor aect Gerraan cities such as v 
Praniefurt. In all these instances, the Iritemediate , • • 

fiinctionary plays a very vital role in the coordination 
of the has e units. This he cones possihle because • of , :1:;, 

substantial del egation . of. .poaers froci the city police- , 
chief to the interEiediate ■ level officer, such as ;the 
D i vi s ioaal ; C onnandan t in L oh don , T;ho i s a va ry , s en ior . 
officer. In fact, the areal division of our netropolitan 
cities like Calcutta, Bonb.ay and D-alhi into districts 
each headed by a Deputy Conaissioner 'o.r a Superintendent 
has nuch in conmon uith' the-. 'divisional ayston of London. 
Sioilar areal decentralisation' nay not be necessary in a 
coapact city of about 3 to- 4' l.akhs , inhabit-ants , In our 
sanple, the cities of Luclinov/, , Jaipur and Kanpur have 



juricdictioas nxe oot erctende riciv not have even the 
circle oysten as rt preeeat. For, officers froa the pro- 
posed Gentrcl i'iald Oparations B'irectorate- can ""/oil Iseep 
G close retch on ground level ' op.erGtioas through visits 
and inspectioiis and wireless ccntGcts* 

The Police Station 

The .structure of the 'ogsIc unit of city police 


organization 


the eolice station 


noeds to he 


esanined in details. 

The nunher of police stations varioc iron olace 
to place:. The nininuiii iioaher is .at hudhiana (5) , -oliile 
Liicifflow ;has the naxinun nunher of police stations (l4). 

The average popiil-'’.tion serviced ’oy r, representative 
police stOition ill the aa:3pi.a oitlGS varies hetween ahout 


*^ 60,000 atSmahulan to 100, OCO 


. at liaripiir. Th.3 noiice sta- 

Ludhiana 

tiono. >-i.t ii-tinpur^/anci Jaipur have, on an average , to cover 

very large population. The figure is also quite high in 

the caso of Lucknow and Coinheatox-e , 

-*-ij.e police sttation -at Bhopal, on an average} has to 

:.'V '-1/ : ' ; ' ^ . : : ; t::. : 

serve the nasimin area (57 sq. -Iaii.), The average area 

served hy a police station at Trivandruia ( 33.4 sq. Ians.) 
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''.lit'. itiir-n (33. i4 cr, '-.is) ic -.'.Ico :ac:\, lus: r;ni licniit , 

Of r'll tao 'titles, Lut:hi~;:r. h-c nininun c...f?a par police 
at' tion (5 >nc.). 

Ttie police str^tiohc -^-rc i-C-nncd on rai ayer'age by 
1,9 officors -md 6S men .at . iViyandrun to 2.6 officer a and 
90,4 men at Luchinno, 

officers ana 64,9 nen at f2raalra.l.:'3,, 13.3 office 
135,5 men c.t Ilanpnr , ^ 

Luclmo" and 13.0 off: 
of f icerD-r .011 ratio i; 

southern cities .and at Ludhiana. ;/.s regards, averaige 
nuraber of xien per police, st'ation, , the police atatlohs 
in these very cities haa/e , less sien :i)er : .police , ctntion 



3.3 off icers ."nd 

ci;a£i ■ 

35 .3 acen at Coit.V 

. "t ■ 

3rnalrdl ..-.r. , 13.3 

1.0. e 

officers an.d 91 

V.< X 

: ami iGQ.i n.en a- 

X 0x7 

particularly in 


thon the others. LucIsaoTj a 


Jw; 


offers in this .respect , 


The details are given iniTable 16, 

It appears that the orgaais-aticn of police sta- 
tions differs fron city to city, Sspocialiy, the popu- 
lation coverage of the police stations shotTs considerable 
variations. Thus, Kanpur vhich is no's a plus 

city in the latest census ' (iSTi} -.has only 9 police 


4. The officers are .defined ..as police personnel 
hoi t*ahK :.:;bf ::1 


i.veragc! r.t i oa 

:ra’_:’uor of o'fi'ieorc 


Seryafi, Brea- covored, 
Bnd Ben ;per 'stcitioii t 


1969 


City 

No. 

of 

Pol- 

ice 

Sta- 

ti- 

ons 

■tlvarage 

■?opuia- 

- tion 
served 

- per 

^ 

X.verag'e 

H-rca 

TO ' 

;■« A- 

A 

( in sc , 

i-v e-rage lie. of 
Officors per 

S •.K> « 

1-verage 
No . of ' 
non per. 

.Trivaiidrun 

8 

45 966 

O Q ^ A 
o O # yc v- 

■ 1.9 

66.0 • 

Liidhi&na: : 

:5 

Sooco 

5.00 

?,.6 

90 ,4 

B&opnl : ■ 

: ;,g". . : 

: 49158 

57,00 

11.3 

161,6 

eGia'batorG, 

7 

51025 

16; 80 

2,6 

35'#3 

Ernaliulas 

10 

45777 

23.14 

2.0 

64.9 

Kanpur , 

9 

lOOOGO 

14.84 

13,3 

135.5 

Luetaiou 

14 

55745 

iG;5i 

10.9 

91.6 

Jaipur 

8 

76643 

14,60 

13,0 

108.1 

Source; Filled 
Police 

in Schedul 
•''■utlioritie 

e.,e '.recei 

O'# ' ■ ■ / 

ye cl fron City 


stations j ? 

tisre 

as Bliopal 


,oot , lialf tliio P 

OTmlation 

lias the oaGo nur:’iber of police eta 

■tions , Srnci’ail 

an T7hiGh 

is slightly nore populcua: 

than Bhopal has 10 pol 

ice sta- 

tions, Luchnoar 

with about 8 lal:!;- 

,s population in 

the 

1971 census 

K;"j Q 

44 stations — 

fiye ooro than 

Kanpur , 
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, I’.ich hl-'-G 


jpulation of acre than C IcJths 


::c per tn5 i"teat' cone us, hs.a the sane nix'-ber of police 


str.tioiiG 


eight stations 


Ti'ivaridrun rrhich 


is non a city of ahout four lakhs people. Coinbatore ; , 

a city of less t lia^n four lakhs population {1971: 

census) has as :aa.ny as seven police st-ations - — — — one 
loss than Jaipur. It sesas tho,t the southern sta-tes are 
acre 3 iberal in the aatter of providing police stations 
to the cities than their iiort he rn . count erp arts , At any 
rats, the average population served by e-achx police sta- 
tion in the t?7o cities of Kanpur and Jaixjur saens to be 
on the very high side, 'in the ab sene a of adequate trans- 
port facilities, coanunlcations gadgets, and rianpover;,' : . 
resources, high xjopulation coverage of ’ a police s tation 
naturally tends to cdversely affect its working,. 

Tiiirning not" to the orga.nisationa.1 problens of 
police stations, ;7e v.'ould like to concentrate on their 
ucij or s tructurai def en ts . ' ' 730 ' the Dslhi__Pol ice Comsaission 
rightly said: ’’fhe 'pol.iee. station is the hub round V7hleh : 
tho entire crininal adnini strati on of the area vdthin 
its jurisdiction revolves, raid good, or bad acninistration 
in a State depends on the good or bad nanagenent of 
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the police stotioas of the State”. Police station 
coastitateG the ^.’■■ery heari. o:-' city pcliee organisation 
ani for this re'-ioon in all the developed countries 
coasidereble enphacis is laid on the; proper organisation 
of this hiioic grcmicl level unit. Unf ort'anatsly , in our 
country, police organisation ic 'at its woi'ct at this 
crucial level which largely accounts for the poor ina.ge 
of our entire police adriiniGtr-atioii. Police station 
is located at the 'cutting edge' of police orgainioation 
where the people and the police cone in direct doily 
contacts. It doss not no-tter roach if the organisation 
is aanned hy cs-pahle officers at the higher supervisory 
and nanagerial levels. The- teliaviour of the police -'at 
the station level end the efficiency of station opera-, 
tioa have dee.iolve effect on the popular aind, aaid the 
inage of the police is .largely conditioned hy the. node 
of operation; of the police o.tatlon. 

The priciary purpose, .of loc-ating, police stations 
.at specif ic poiats in the . loc.ai areas is to render 
service and protection to the citisens at quick notice. 
The enphasis is on pronpt oervice. But, our police 


. Report of the Pollii Police. Gouaiesion , (1966-68) 
vol, I, p. 303 ■ 


,5 
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Dtations iHctead of being cltisens* service ctsitions, 
are very often avoided by the citiseiic for vfhon these 
are neaiit. In coarse of , our field trips , ve heard fron 
eminent public nen in different •ugIIsg of life stories 
of dishonesty of station house staff, harassment to ; 

crltizons caused by then, indifference to con'plaints and 

' ' 'S 

general reluctance to' cone to the eid of the people. 

Note x^hat a recent Police Connission has said in this 

/ : 
regard; ”v'hen a person goes to a police station T?ith 

a conplednt, no one listens to bin r/illingly or patiently. 

The station writer constable aiio is invariably : busy, with, 

sone writing work at the table asks, hin to : wait indefinl- ,: 

teiy and if the conplainant presses for ianediate notice 

of his conplaint, he is a,buoed by the constable in vile 

language and threatened with sone sort of action against 

hinself. The conplainant leaves the police station 

with foolings of deep regr^-’t for having gene to the 

police station at all. All officers working at the 

police station fron the constable upwards to the Sub- 

6, The State Police Conniscion Seports also cor- 

roborate this,' See, for' instance, Report of 
the Punjab Police Connission (1961-62) , Chapter 
V, Report of the Tanil Nadu Police Conniosion, 
vol. I (1971), chapter "^1 II. 
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Inspector seen to feel that they can ouccoscfully run 

the station only if t'ley are ahle to instil a sense of 

fear anong the general' puhiic. This eaphasis on 'fear' 

conditions their Outtitude towards everybody including 

T 

the law-abiding citizen". 

Under the clrcunstancoo , the public nonlC natu- 
rally like to avoid the’ sol ice ancl. the ’ service’ aspect 

of police work gets eotnplotely lost. But the irony' of 

/ 

the: situation is that the polico can ill afford to 
operate without public cooperation, acr can the public 
live without police hole and protection. Each is 
conplonentary to the other, yet in India alnost an un- 
bridgeable gulf separates one fron the other. It is 
in the contest of this unhcippy state of public-police 
relations that the ref onns at the police station level 
have to be carefully thought of. 

The polico stations in our sanple cities are 
generally entrusted to the charge, of a fub-inspector , who 
occupies the lowest position in the hierarchy of officers. 
In a few cities, the inspector is given the charge of 
a police station. But the .general rule is to post the 

7 , Report of the Tanil Nadu Police Gonnission 
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sub-inopoctcr ::g tbe head of tiae station.. Considering 
Ihc v'r.t and very inporta^'t re-cpojisibllit os of tlie 
officer-in-charge of a police station, tjo are of the 
opinion that the- entire superstracture of city police 
organisation suffers grievously on account of this 
faulty policy of entrusting the crucial charge of _a 
police station to the l.Ovisst ^police officer. A care- 
ful look at the role and resuonsibilities of the 


off icer-in-oharge of police station irould reveail that 

in £!, V30.y lie is a niniature District Super Intendent of 
^ ■ 

Police, He- has all the responsibilities in roiation:, 
to nan-nai-nageasnt , aaterials- aanageoent, records nana- 
genent, financial oanagon.i-nt and police operations 
rianagenent, Pre do not wish to dilate on the detailed 


operational du.tie 3 of the' officer- in-charge of police 
station, ' Any Police Manual will supply all the details 
in thii legard, Ue are oonvf-icod that a city xiolice 
organisation rises in estination or falls into dis- 
repute largely on the basis of the successful nanagenent 

of the basic unit of police aclninistration — the 

police station. It is , ; therefore, of utciost inportance 
that the police ' station is placed under the charge of 
an officer with ripe experience", considerable leadership 
qualities and sound qanagerlal ability. Ho nust be good 



in puDlic relations and the training prograrxie to groon 
such an officer must he of a very inaginative kind. 
Keeping in view the role envisaged, no officer below the 
rank of an inspector slionla be posted as station house 
officer of a city police sta.tion. 

On the European Continent and in England, the 
ca'iparablo ground level police areal unit is ever5a?hore 
headed by a fairly senior and esperionced officer. Also, 
the basic unit at the ground level gets considerable 
assistance fron the intemodiate supervisory level and 
headquarters organisation, 0 x 7 ing to the avail Cibility 
of adequate transport facilities and other electronic 
and scientific gadgets, police stations in these, coun~ 
tries generally cover larger area.G,^ Yet the main pur- 
pose of niniriun response tine in aid of public is scru- 
plulously fulfilled. Because of the separation of the 
C.I.D. and the Uniforaed Branch into watertight conpart- 
nents, the Continental xjolice systen is not easy to 
enulato. For instance, in Sxvitzerland, France and West 
Germany, the C.I.D, 10 not to be found at the ground 
level operational unit. The tendency in general is to 
centralise the whole crininal investigation work at 
the headquarters. This practice virtually reduces the 


3 :>vol p.jllcQ unit to 


c. lot? -nncl cr^or orgruiisution 


only v:i ich, of courco, iiic' ac':;G jKinGgenent of petty and 
traffic ci'inec, Cciitrarily 5 ’ the English syotan of po~ 
licing ia oui7tt on the idea of close ccoperaticn of 
tile C.I.d. and. the Unlforoocl Branch, Thus in any English 
city, those tao, coriplcGentary branches are found coexis- 
ting at the gx'ound level unit . ■ Complete separo-t ion 
of the C.I.i). from the Cniforaed Branch is pi*osontly 
being disfavoured even In tlie Continental countries 
such as West Germany, and in Colegne steps aa’e under 
way fo provide the C.I.B. staff at the level .of the, ■ ; / 
police station also — which is a departure .fron. the 


long-s'tancling practice of .keeping the two wings of the" 

police , separate , It is generally aclmowledged .that ; ^ 

: ^ 

in police work crininal investigation . and law , and 
order duties are inseparable twins any atteDp'fc 
to separate these taro into watertight conpartnents- is: 
bound; to have fleletorious effect on police operations* 
At the sane tine, functional^pecialioation needs to be 


pronotecl in police work, and fron this point of view 
every police organisation should, try to nake a distinc- 
tion, if not sejiaration, between the tx70 branches - 

the C.I.D-i and the law and order wdng. Follof/ing this 
principle, the English sub-divisional unit* -which is 


; - •i42 ' - ^ 

corapara'ble to our police station, has been organised in 
siich a way that th^^^ and tiie C.I.D. sit 

and. work together in the sane- huilcling, freely nix up 
anong thenselves, exchange inforaation and intelligence 
and cooperate in their Individual operations. The. over- 
all control and no.nagenent of the. suh-Division is left 
to the care of a .senior officer,——— the Superintendent 
who belongs to the TJnifonaed Branch, 'i’he detective work 
is looked after by the Detective Inspector- vho naintains 
his separate C .I.D. link with the Headquarters organisa- 
tion v^;- the Divisional C.I.D , staff. The nenbers of the 
sub-divisional staff imder the Detective Inspector are 
exelusively devoted to crininal investigation work. i-S'- 
they do not put on the unifora, they, keep their iclentitias 
separate from the Unifoiaed Bx-ancti, There is considerable 
"exchange of personnel bettyeen the C .1 .D, arc! the Unlf omed 
Branch in England, as a result of which the English' 
police systea does not encourage hide-bound insul arity 
of the Continental type anong the C.I.D. staff. At the 
Sub-Divisional level, tho' Uniforued Branch is looked 
after priaarily by the Unifonsed Inspector, The staff 
under hin engaged in law and order, surveillance, and 
traffic duties are all in uniforn. 

Contrastingly, our, -police station organisation, as 
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aanticiied earlier, is headod ay the lowest officer in 
police hierarchy. His .sup:.;; or ting' staf f : c. .isists of 
Head Constables and Constables none cf v;hon can ' 

be relied upon for the disch^'rge of inportant respon- 
sibilitiss. The- whole eaplmsis .of our police station 
organisation is to put a certain quota of leen without 
regard for the quc.lity th.a.t is needed to efficiently 
perfom the important functions entrusted to this level. 
In consequence, the station staff is found deficient 
in both static and nobilo duties. Inoide the station, 
the ' tendency is to heap up a show of record naintonance, 
and outside neither .law and', order ’wcric nor' crininal 
investigation is properly attended to. In the 'absence 
of adequate staff ; and due to pressing problens , the .of f i 
cer- in-charge of police station generally tries to 
avoid responsibilities ■rahich are avoidable, . : The higher- 
lovel Gupervision being extreaely.; toeek tind perfunctory, 
he tries to nanage things by doing the niniriun. It is 
snail wonder that the Station House Officer, under the 
clrcunstances , tends sonetines to be a local despot 
throwing his weight aboxit axrd. indulging in corrupt 

practices. His supporting staff the Head Const- 

ablesand Constables are infinitely loyal to hia, 

as lie generally allows' then to have tEieir way, Drawi 



largely iron tbe agricultural class y tlie present con- 
otPibulary is generally unfit to' function in city surroun- 
rlings. At best, the constabulary can be of soae use in 
the shoar of force? but its benbers, even if trained, are 
unable to naster the priiiclples 'of . police worte both in 
the la-j and order field and crininal investigation T7ork, 
^In no dei’-eloped country, police work at any stage is 
entrusted to the types of unskilled labour that we 
have been traditionally using in our police force* A 
servile band of unlettered' and unskilled police non 
proriptly saluting the bosses every now and then is a 'drag 
on our police force. Police work earns the respect of' 
citizens not because of the presence of ’ qualified ami 
highly educated officers at the top. It is the effi- 
cient operation and good behaviour of nen at the ground 
level that slowly but steadily builds up a bright- 
popular inage of the police. If 'we are serious about' 
refora's in our city police organisations, such ref orbs 
nust start fron the level of the police station where ' 
intelligent and educate d aen are urgently needed in 
roplaceaent of the vast -amy of, rough, ill-trained, 
underpaid aad uneducated' constables xtEio are not qualified 


8 


1 0 pc rf om t h e 

duties' 'that 

ar-3 assigned to then. 

during c 

sur visits to 

t''''.' srniplo citic.c:, n 


heard the ■univeraal conplaint that police ctc.ticn viorlx 

nainly :fcGa:t duties .raid surveillance v/orlc, and cri- 

ninal investigation .■ .-. - .^ — .'gaealnost .going by default 
prinarily because of the deployrient of staff on ‘bando-; 
bast* elution, Uhen a V.i.i’'. visits the city, or i:)ro~ 
cessions and denonstrat ions are being- staged, the nomal 
worh of the police station is^ . thoroughly upset *' Men 
and officers a-re drarm freely on such occ a-s ions, uhicb - 
are quite frequent, fron the police stat;ions to noet 
those perpetual energencies, ■ .There cannot Tso a. nore 
disastrous police- policy than this. It is rather iro-- 
nical that every State has been steadily buil.ding up a 
strong force of arned police j sonetlnes at the cost of ; 
the nornal civil police ,: yet it is the latter that : has 
to bear the brunt of enoigency si tuations, Fron •Rfeat ' 
have actually seen .in the .fielcl, .we are aonvinced , - 


8. The Fraser Coanission spcKe nore bitterly about 

■ the constabulary, although no radical noasures 
■were suggested, to get rid of then. Sec Indian 
Police Cormission ( 1902-03 ) , para 24. _ 



thot unlesc the present prcictlca of v/ithc’xaxTing nen and 
off icers , f ron iioinaal police xrorli is stoppol f ort!r?/ith. , 
the entire police systen xxdll soon he in jeopardy. f Our 
\7hole enphasis in this ror/ort is on strengthening the 
police station hy thoroughly overhauling its archaic 
organisation. In consonance with this policy, x?e wouicl 
urge that the'i['irst thing that has to be done ionediately 
is to devise a new nethod of tackling policing problens 
relating to, *bandobast' duties. The rationale of police 
station lies in catering to local policing problems. 
Processions and. denonstratlons that transcend the boun- 
daries : of ppiice stations and affect the city as a -whole’ 
should be none of pol ice station* s concern, Sinilarly , 
the duties in connection with the yisit of a ¥.1,1. do 
not fall x7ithin the purviewr of police station work. For 
all these non -pol ice -station operations, if these (are 
found to be too frequent, a separate _c out iugent of 
specialised fo.rce should, be raised,' Here we can draw 
lessons iron sinilar special forces.; in France and Japan, 
It is possible that, the present Arrjed Police in every 
State which is 'generally kept separate fi'on, the ordinary 
civil police coul'd be trained in such a vjay that’ their 
nenbers x7ould be able to deal with the emergent situa- 
tions tactfully. Instead of insulating the Armed Police 
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1 01 ice ^;or. 


oiicy rcui.:! bo to 


iiwolvo then jnsbiciously ;ei’' 3 n in convent iC' 'il police 
operaticnG. In France a siailar p-clicy has r;aicl rich 
dividends j as the specird arnecl, cons tahul ary has thus 
been trained in specified spheres: of norcial police v/orh. 
This has rdoo brought salutary relief to the hard-iior&ed 


civil 


a ICO , 


Functional Specialisation 

It is not easy to define exactly the scope of 
police functions , Maintenance of lav? and order a.nd ’pre- 
vention and detection of crine: have traditionally heen: 
identified as police functions per se. But all over the 
world, ■ o'" host, of other ancillary duties in the fields ' 
of traffic, excise, fire fighting, social service and; ■ 
nunicipal function have been entrusted to the iiolice# 

Due to acute ' nanp owe r shortage , in nany of the: weste 
countries an atteapt is cur'reiitly hoing nadu to relieve 
the police, of sone of these , estra-poliee functions 'and. , 
to induct into the police organisation non-police staff 
who eould he used as aids to the regular force. For 
instance, the duties in regard ■ to pa-rking regulations 
now have heen entrusted, to municipal _traffic gardens in 


sone Continental cities, Sinilarly, in Britain civi- 

V.': 0..' ; .'V" V'.vb*,,. /"bl, d; ■ bb;'.: 'll. :'..b/'"'b ■■■ V-l'l'bX' 11,1 d;;,. x.^l.''':,,b'l' ■■■■'.?: '.'.'-I ■x"^l'':■i:'■vb|l^xp'X,ll'.■■ :''''blb'l':b'l':;',ll..;i; 

lianisation of indoor work is growing apace. The staff 



engaged in the r:.aintenance of cxino: rGcorcls , f or esanple ,, 
has, iK. many of the 2urope:-n oities been .specially re- 
cruited outside the regular police force. The current 

■ ■ 

trend in England to onploy the ’scene of crime officer’ 

a non-i)ol iceman for exanining- local crime 

scenes and lift evidences testifies to the attempts that 
are nor being made in England to give relief to the 
regular force, , , 

'Our city police forces are also to undertake 
'functions which are not always ,, strictly opealsing, police 
functions. Process serving, . enf orcenent of municipal 
laws ; in r el Tit ion to removal of encroachments and un- 
authorised constructions, licensing' of cinenas, shops, 

hotels and restaurants — these are sone of the 

instances of non-police functions which are entrusted 
to the police. Process serving can be dono tiirough the 
postal department and local licensing functions and 
nunicipal duties may swell bo transferred to the local 
nunici pal authorities. It has bo'S^^ a^ggasted that 
traffic regulation work could also be entrusted to the 
municipalities. Because of increasing complexity of 
traffic regulations and traffic offences in the cities 
the trend all over the world is, hoxaever, not only 
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tc hoop thcco tuiictions. in the h'?.nc'.3 of the police Imt 
cJg ' t- ■ roriofce spooirJicatlon in , this fici'l of police 
oporrvticn,. The cities in ' pur sanple are fast developing 
into ’irban agglonerations .r/ith their attendant traffic 
probleas, -li-t the nonont, tra,ffic planning anti regulation 
are being nadc half-heartecily, end in aluost all the 
cities these functions are joined up aith laxo and order 
duties. Especially in cities lihe Luclmox?, Kanpur and 
Jaipur, organisation of a specialised central traffic 
planning and control vring should he soriGusly considered. 
This xxrill forn part of the Field Operations -ilirectorate 
suggested earlier. The traffic branch can then Ifee : ' > 

operated centrally fron the city police heo-dqiuarters. On 
the pattern of the city traffic pel ice in the TJest , 
(aotortsed traffic police would have to be introduced in 
at least the tiore populous cities to Keep a watch on 
the road hogs. This will have the additional effect 
of lending indirect support to the patrolnen on beats. 

The central^ control ropn is gra.dually being strengthened 
in the scinple cities, ' Its' potentialities would be 
fully utilised if the notorised units of the traffic 
branch and the aen on patrol duties coulc be provided 
with handy x7ireless set'sV These are costly ventures 
no doubt, but instead of depending constantly on 



rAanpower , selective attempts couldlse made to introduce 
these gadgets in sone of the larger cities. It can he 
emphasised at this point that the 'patrolman ' s nini^^ :; 
radio sot has revolutionised the foot heat operations 
in England in recent tines, 

'In our city police organisations, functional spe-- ^ 
cialisation does not seen to have been overtly encoura- 
ged, ‘‘'The univorsal tendency is to nahe the policeman 
a jach-of -all-trades ? naturally, therefore, he is master 
of none. Police organisation in India is unconscionahly 
oriented toward lau and, order duties, and this has been 
its fate since the roc onnondat ions of the first^Folicc 

Gonnission (i860) nhich rejected the idea of constituting 

9 

a separate detect lye wing. On the recomnendation of 
the Fraser Coanission, Provincial Criminal Investigation 
Bepartnents were brought into being around, 1907, Since 
then, ; tua. detective worh hao: ronained highly centralised 
and no attempt has really been made to develop the 
O.I.D. as a specialised operative branch at the local 
; level. During the British regime, it was the Special 

3ee Sir Percival Griffiths, To guard my People; 

The History of the Indian Police , Ernest Benn 

Ltd,, London, 1971, C.hapter 




Branch T/hicsi "vas cngsiged. in collecting political intel- 
ligence, that loc!nod, large ir. the so-celle ’ rietoctive 
service, S^^en today, the members of the .Special Barnch 
alone go ivit hoof uniforai much like the members of the 
C.I.D. in the Western countries. This proves that tra- 
dition dies hard and vre are still to get i^sed to the 

idea that specialised detective mng rithout uniform ■" 

*6* ■ ■■ ■ 

is an indispensable part of efficient police force, 

It may not be an exaggeration to say that because of our 

inordinate emphasis . on law and. order duties, we dO: not 

have in our force any C.I.B. in the ■western sense of the . 

term, : Owing partly to this reason, . the pollcev f orce. 

tends to pay lip service to criminal investigation work. 

There is no scope for specialisation, it is not wanted 

by the system. In consequence, our State and district 

crime organisations are just show pieces. Grime record 

maintenance and the M.O.B, are; actual ly hanging on the 

fringes, as these have hardly any direct, purposeful 
operational connections with the real theatre of vital poll ce 
operations the police station. It is in this con- 

text that the development of the C.I.D, as an integral ' 

but distinct part of the city police force ho-s to be ^ 

carefully considered, 

^ At the moment, in Ttmill Nadu and Kerala, arrange- 
ments have been made to separate the investigation staff 
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from the law and order staff at the police station level, 
Where there are more than one sub-inspectoro , one of them 
is entrusted with investigation work with a complement of 
supporting staff , in fact, however, this remains often 
a paper scheme, as owing to the pressure of duties in the 
law and order field the investigation staff is frequently 
used for law and order v/ork, "iEn Uttar Pradesh, the sepa- 
ration of the law and order staff from the investigation 
staff was recommended by the Police Reorganisation Commit- 
tee (194T--48) for towns having a population of one lakh 
and above, aphe Gomnit tee’ s approach in this regard was, 
however, half-hearted as. it did not really want a sepa- 
rate investigation branch. Nevertheless, the Government 
fof Uttar Pradesh did make an attempt to inplenent the 
1 recomnendatidn in the five toms and in Meerut and 

Bareilly, This experiment did not really r-ork and the 
investigation staff sanctioned for exclusive use in 
investigation work was in fact utilised freely for law 
and order work. As the Uttar Pradesh Police Comniss ion 
(1960-61) observed; riavo examined in details the 
working of this scheme at Lucknow? and •Kanpur, and are ^ ^ 

constrained to mention that the experiment was not given 
a serious trial -md that the investigation staff specially 


.1S3 

saneticnod fey gcvornaent '.tcs aot utilicc-c' ojcel'usivGly 
for tfeo investigation o'orio, . , Thes.e hg'-t Sufe-inspoctors 
T/ero merged in the .existing strength a,na trere utilised 

litee any other Suh-Inspect or fcr hot h lav anti order and 

■ ’ifi 

investigation duties” • Tlio Conaission emphasised 

the need for having a separate investigation staff to 

ensure prompt and successful investigation of cases , and 

recocmended that "law and order staff should he separated 

from the investigation staff in all toviis having a popu- 

11 

lation of a lahh and over". 

The impression that ve got during our field i ' 
visits is that this j'econmeiidat ion also has net with the 


sane fate as the earlier one-'Of the Police Se^o 
Connittee, This .is nothing unexpected. Mere separation 
of the two types of staff ------law and order, and inves- 
tigation — - — cannot solve the prohlera, :;If the crimihal; 
investigation branch has to ho seriously evolved :as a' a 
separate , specialised wing of our police systen, we 
need to have a firn State police policy in this regard. 


10 • Report , iop;, cit’, , p . .. 72 , 
11. Ibid., p. 73. 


Having onimciatecl such a policy, the . crininal investi- 
gation staff has to he separated in the police force 
all along the lino. As earlier pointeel out, there are 
different nodels of organisation of the C, I. B, Because 
of the flexibility of the organisation in England, the 
English systen nay well be tried out in our country. 
This would Dean that the staff joining the C.I.D^ force 
x^ill remain \7ith the C.l.D. unless ciny nenber of the' 
force opts to cross over to the Uniforned Branch. 
Sinilarly, any nenber of the Uniforned Braxich, if he 
is found fit, could be taken in the C.l.D. But once 
the option is given and one joins the C.l.D. ^ he will 
hs-ve nothing to do xiLth law and order duties. The two 
sides would of course have to work in clos<^asoociation 
with each other, yet each would remain a separate and 
differentiated wdng of the police force. Also, it is 


absolu'toly necessary that th«- staff 
work in plain clothes, A Uniformed 
been practising so long, v/ill never 

i/ 


on t h 0 C.l.D. side 
C . i • D . j ns ive have 
succeed organisa- 


tionally, since in the absence of distinction in uniform 
there v/ill alwa.ys remain the temptation to merge it with 
the law and order staff, Ue would, therefore, suggest 
that in keeping wdth the tradition of criminal inves- 


tigation staff olsewlicre in the world, the staff engaged 
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in inv ,;:t if.r.tioii "orh mist not put on uniforn, Ini- 
tif'lly, there :iir.y bs some; set br.cls, q.s our peoj)le 'Oro 
not used to soolng the investigation staff v/ithout 
uniforn. But, v/o are sura that as the systen Keeps 
on opero-ting for a arfiile, the ununif oraed investiga- 
tion staff, if they a.re able to ga.ia popularity through 
their specialised shill, a/ill soon he accepted nuch 
like the traditional unifornecl police, 

fit the police station level, in consonance with 
our earlier i-econnenclation for a thorough overhaul of 
the station organisation, a sonior_J,nspeetor should . 
he put in overall charge of the otationj and helow him 
the Uniforned Branch responsible for law and order dut- 
ies should he headed hy an Inspector and the Detective 
Branch should sinilarly be placed in the charge of a 
Detective Inspector , The staff engaged in detective 
work — — — Inspector, suh~inspectors , tiead eonstables 
and constables — — ■ — would rj.1. he in plain clothes 
and they should in no circumstances he mixed up with 
the staff engaged in law and order duties. The entire 
Detective staff would be*^ technical ly accountable to the 
Central Detective Branch a^hich x7ould fom part of the 
Field Operations Directorate at the Headquarters, They 
would, however, function under the general edninistra- 



the 
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tive control of the Station House Officer 
Senio:’ Inspector. Ssperttse in crininal iiivestiga- 
tion r/orls can he pronoteci :;Only through the creation 
of a separate. Detective Branch in. the police organisa- 
tion. This \7ill give an inpetus to spacialisOition, 
and the apparaituses for criciinal investigation such 
as Finger Print Bureau and t./ill he neaningfully 

utilised viien a separate branch cones into existence, 
Wherever an intemediate level lihe the ’ dis- 
trict' in the connissionerate cities v?ill he constitu- 
ted, the detective staff should he separated at that 
level also fron the la.'vr.and order staff. A senior 
unifoiTied officer, possibly of the ranli of a si,iper- 
✓'intendent of police, will take charge of the 'district’ 
and the detective staff in plain clothes headed by a 
senior cleteetive officer of the rank of a deputy super- 
intenuent of police wouid^ under the. general 
adninistrative control of the uaiforned superintendent. 
Technically, the ’ district ’detective staff will have 
their direct line of connunication \^ith the central; 
detective wing forning part of the F ield Ope rations 
Directorate as suggested earlier. The supporting ser- 
vices such as Finger Print Bureau, Photographic aids, 
erine Records Section etc. r7lll have to he centralised 
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"t kie?.c!q-uartera Iovc-1. The ahec ial'J sod stal'T end 

equip: .entr? r;oulc1. bo cade -veila’blo tc the around level 
operating;, units iron the Central teciinical ijing, 'The 


nain fimctic 


this interaediate level oroulcl be to 


supervise and guide the -rrorli of .ground level staff. It 
needs hardlp* any enphasic that our reeonnendation for the 
constitution of a separ’-'te tletective ■'ring in plain 
clothes at the city level would entail far-reaching 
reorganisation at the Stat.e Hoadquarters', ; 

Sophisticated crin.es that need to be invest ig a—: 
ted by experts will have to be referred by the detec- 
tive staff at the station level to the Central Pet eetlve- ^ 
Branch through the interriediate: ’district* off icer, : if 
there is one. This raises the question of constituting 
spec i al i s e d c r ine . s qu ads ’ at the c ent r al 1 eve 1 , : The : 

TJ»P- Poli ce Conniasi on favoured the idea, of forning 
Special Investigation Squads at the district level to 
lools into serious offences or specialised crinos. But, 
the Coanission did not exanine the need for special 
squads linked to specif ic , crines. The Inspectoi'— 

General of Police,' Madhya Pradesh, suggested to the. 


op, cit., pp, 73-4, 
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Madhy'-'. PraJech Police Connissioa that special squads 
should he constittitod for the investigation of special 

.Is 

crines e.g, honicide squads, squa.ds for liousehreaking 
and theft offences, squadS' for cheating, forgery and 
emhozzlenent offences etc. The Connission agreed that 
"the -exx^erinent should start uath tr;o squads, one for 
honicide and the other for detect ing inportant property 
offences to he located at the higger cities like 
Jahalpur, Indore, Gwaliar, Bhopal and Saipur", There 

'are obvious advantages in constituting specialised criae 
squads schenc of reorganisation 
of the detective vlng it will he easier to fom such 
groups to proaote eseportiso and facilitate speedy 
and successful inyestigation. For this reason, both 

J ■ 

in England and on the Continent, sisecialised erine 
squads dealing with specific crines such; as drugs and 
narcGtxCs, sexual offences, Louiiclde, juvcaiie ifelin- 
quency , ocononic crines, ■ thefts: and hurglaries , cheating 
etc . are ' quite c oncon,. p. The tondency on the Continent 
is to split up the detective ving into innunerafole 
snail specialised squads, Contrarily, in England. 


Report, op. cit., p. 23, 


13 
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3poci^.i ination is eiicou’rftgocl ri-ithsut fragncntiiig the 
into too un.n.y nr.iai:. g quads . a'::ocl;'t3.isod 
squeds need not be constituted ecroly for the sake of 
the sqiiads. Hot? the squads ■ should bo fomecl and T:hat 
should bo their nunber %7ouId ultinately depend on the 
actual crine situation in a city. If certain crines: 
are of a transitional character, there is no need ; . 
to foro a specialised squad to neet the situation. In 
fa^ct, the experience cf the Continental cities has heen 
that when the G.I.D. Iq split up into too nany uicro- 
units, each unit tries to porpetuate itself 'and shut 
itself off fron other units. It is not true that our 
saraple cities have 'been generating too nOvny speciali- 
sed crines, as show in Gho-pter III , h 'hoeiso breaking 
and * ordinary thefts’ doninate the crine scone in these 
cities. These crines could be effectively conbated 
by an efficient beat patrol syston. Still, x^e feel 
that a specialised Burglary and Theft Squad can be 
constituted in each city, and xratch its perfomance 
carefully, Kanpur night need a Honicide Squexd and all 
the northern cities in the s ancle including Bhopal 
could think of foming ' specialised squads to deal T/ith 
kidnapping and a.bduct ion,' ' Cases relating to crininal 
breach of trust and cheating are not negligible in 
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the three citioc qf SCairour, Lucl5aio''7 e.ncl Cointatoro, 
Specialiso'l squado aiight be tried out to deal mtli such 
cases. '.Te vr^ulci, hcaevcr, conclude that the need for 
specialised crino squaclo- should he r.sceEsed by each 
city on the basis of its individual crine situation 
and in no ease should the detective xring ho fragmented 
intG :iicny :sia-all spoci-aliseci iiiiits. 

T he Ua i f o rnie d Br anc h 

So f or as the ■ unif orioied branch is eoncorned, it 
needs to be erjphasiseci that this branch constitutes 
the hard a drgasilsation all ever the 

t/orlQ.^^' police , functions are performed 

' 

by this; branch. Sven the detective branch has to 
depend for its success on’ the fii'st infornation repor- 
ted by ^ the r-ieabers of the uniformed broonch, and the , 
'.fprner needs to be constantly ' feel by inforraation end 
intelAigence gathered by the latter. It is a,t the 
police sta,tiori level that ,, the uniforroed branch assumes 
a ciucial role^ ■‘■'e have earlier suggested for.'iation of 
a special squad to deal xvLth riots, 'agitoitions , donons- 
trations and processions that affect the city -as a 
tohole, fho intention is that the nornal police station' 
duties of the unifomod' branch should in no case be 
allowed to be disturbed, ,, Coring our field trips, we 
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c'v.rie tc notice th-ot tho norr;-".! iunctio'niag ef the 
g "i-’c ’ rrtotiori o'-.c In ..I- ''-.c oinarrv.y . .•>*c nninly to 
the engogenent of the ctntion staff in e:rtra~nolico s 
station duties in connection \7ith the V.I.r-. vicito 
and processions and . dan cnct rat ions , 3speciaily in tlie ' 
capital cities, these occurrences havo I'lit tt-a police 
station organisation at sines and sevens. 

It eras openly c'.dnittecidsy the rotation house 
officers tlirt due to other preoccupations the beat 
cleeign is autilatod ver^’’ often in tiie clay raid sonetiaes 
in the night also. In the day ■ and night tine, only 
crucial heat points are nanned and serviced, 'de con- 
ducted 3. sariple survey of the feert opers.tions at heavy 
duty police stations in the four cities of LucIcaoT/, 
Kanpur, Jaipur and Irudliiana, 'At LuclnioiP for instance, 
3,3 ohocan in Table 17 on 68 per cent of the days the day 
heat :design-vCis inconpletely carried out and on 21 per 
cent of ctha ' dayce ' ' t :; :P-. v 

■ -XP-T^di- i: 

no boat at all. ^'-s rogarcis night heat, on 53 per cent 
of the days the beat arrangoaents r/ere inconpletely 
carried out uhile no night heat 'vas nissed coapietely. 
i’.t Kanpur, on 73 per cent of the days there uao in- 
conslete heat and on 17 per cent of the clays there was 


thcre'-was; 



no beat at all. ilo regn.rcLe nigb.t beat, on 69 per eent 
of the days thei’e pas ineonalete night boat. i"-t Jaipur 
on 58 per cent of the daiya and 54 per cent of the 
nights there a»7as incoapiete beat vrhile on 42 per cent 
of the days and 4 per cent of the nights there vjns no 
beat 'at all. nt Lndhianao 5T -pei" cent of the patrolling 
in day tinie aac inconplete,; T'he percentage for night 
patrolling was 55 per cent, fhe ’ no beat’ days cane 
to l9 per cent and ’no bea.t nights’ 8 per cent, 

^ Table 17 .. . 

Miiabor of days /nights Seat a^as 'incomplete or 
■ did not tabe ^Place as percentage of total 
beat days/nlglits at Heavy d-gty Police 
, Stations in foiir saaeie cities. 
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No beat ’ 

: 1 

Lucimow 

68.0 

d.i.o 

53.0 

0.00 

Kanpur 

73.0 

d7:.l ; 

69,0 

0.00 

Jaipur 

, 58.0. 

,'0-- / ■ 

54,0 

4.00 

Ludhiana 

/. 57.0/ ; 

19.1 

55.0' 

8 ,00 


Goxirces i>£ita Collected during field visits'. 

detailed' study:': .pi; 

patrolling brought out a disc one ei'ting feature that 



e'73i: ill theory tho -1 iiir;;Grvirrior. t\v tto ,"r.tictted 

cfl'iccro (cn.lculctacl cs j''.'rcont”i"<i of liot i iost;':’.! ."nd 
inf or;:!.:''.!, n"!! hiurs s’lent on csi'pervicion) cooraod to be 
too cliS'^fiectecl 'ond qiia:atito.tively negligible. For 
instance during the year 1570 -Tlj in tfeeory tbe beat- 
design .at .a Bcnple poZlIcc; . station required tine input 
of 76,3 per cent of Conatad;le , , iS ,3' per cent of Head d p 
Constabie, 2,0 pel' cent G,4.per cent cf 

Inspector and 2.0 per cent of G-asetted Officers at 
Jaipur, i-t Kanpur the beat tine ' input of Constable 
and Kead Constable constituted as "uich as 95,6 per .cent, : 
and of ■'■-'-wd'/ni 2,0 per cent / .of Inspector 0,4 per cent , 
and of Gazetted Officers 0.3 per eent. The correspon- 
ding figures for Ludhiana rrere 95,6 per cent, S.O per ; : i 
cent, 0,4 per cent Oind 2,0 per cent respectively. At 
Luclmow again 80 per. cent of tine, input yas, supposeei ; 


t o be that of ; c ons t abl e , 


-er ccxit of Eead Constable, 


2,5 per cent of ;A3i/CI , ; 0 ,4 ..per cent of: Inspector . 
and 1.1 per cent of Gazetted Officers, The details 
are given in T.able 18, 

It is clisconosrting to see the raanner in !;7hich 
the beat duties have been nionenaged. Z7e have earlier' 
pointed out in OJhapter III , that the ,tT/o crioce.that 
doninate the crlne scene of the sanpie cities are 
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licer an hour; 
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Con- 

Head 

j ■ 

Inspes- C . 0 

. Total 


st- 

Con- 

31 . 

tor 



able 
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Jaipur 

70.3 

19.3 

2.0 

0,4 2.0 

iOG.CO 

Kanpur 

81.6 

14.0 

2.0 ^ 

0.4 ■ 0.3 

IOC. 00 

Ludhiana 

63.7 

’ 31.9 

2.G 

;0.4 2.G 

■ 100.00 

Lucknow 

80.0 

16 .G ■ 

2,5 

0.4 , 1.1 

100.00 


Source 


, It wc-s not, .pcsoiljle to ealeulnte tlie ncn hours 
on supervision spent on tests r/ithin the pur- 
view of the purtlculor police otr-tion. This 
percentage figure is caicuictecl on the hasis 
of total nan hours , spent as percentage of 
beat tine input of the - > 0 . 

Inf oimat ion collected tiirough InterTiews, 


/ ^ 

*'' burglarios’ and. ^ ordinary thefts’ . The incidence of 
these types : of crine.s can he only by neans of 

a T/ell -designed and well-adranistered patrol organisation* 
But the evidence that we got during field visits is that 


the city patrol organisation , is very poorly nanned and 
nanagefi. The objectives of patrol duties are not quite 
clear in the ninds of the , operational staff, ITor is 
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3unei‘via:iuon pnt:;-cl •'.‘t.'-ff bj/ cv -^cz'ir.r crri'lr'crr-: c.'-.tic- 
factory. In fc-ct, tfee . p"' trol oj.-err,!-, ions s-ocr.: to hr.ve 

been iool-zarl upon os clui;:. r:'atine ..n'l tbcso b vo no feed- 

■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■...■■ ' 

back fe suits in the larger organ! oat Ion, fo attach 

considerable inportance to the proper designing, -rianning 
■and r.anogcnent of .city p-atrcl operations 'diioli cxs in- 
tended not cniy to offer protection to the localities 
but also to help the police, org on is at ion to collect 
inforoation and iiitoliigence , on crlre end criminals, 
Sealiy speo.king, po.troi operation c.onstitetes the meet- • 
ing point ox the IJniforned Branch ■ o.nd. the Betective’; ,p 
Branch. It is, therefore, necessary that the ste.ff; 
engaged in it is . suff iciently qualified and. ti'dined^^^^-;;^ 
to efficientiy perl' err.* tho duties entrusted to then. 

At the noaent pa;.trol duties are left to the care of 
the heed constables end oonstabloc mho care uore for 
thensexves than for tue daties, Hor do they iiCive the 
capacity to ootsprohend pi'operly the scotjo of ‘.'ntivitics 
thait they .arc.’ csill.ed .. upon to undertake, Supervision by 
superior officers -is provei o-iolly lov/ "nd lam. 'de do 
not think that nere iaiproveaent in supervision is going 
tc improve t.hings, .Unless the calibre of the'censta- 
bulr.ry improves considerabiy^oo that intelligent and 
educated nen are deployed on, patrol duties, no aaount 



it may ’oe cis.it Iciie cl; in this coniiect ion tiiavt the recently 
iatrodiieeci ’unit bea.t uolicin^f,’ in 3ngir,ncl brought 
to sharp locus the real objectiTes of bco,t patrol <and 
Gvokecl nea^ interest in the reorganisation of this basic 
: p oi 1 ce f imct ion , l^it h the use ^ of consp icu ous 1 y raarke d 
motor veliicles on; bea.t superimposed upon resident foot 
pa.trol constables and an efficient nethod of collating 
infomation, the system of unit be a^t policing has 

not only been able to reduce crime but also to improve 

■ ■ ' . j 4'"' 

;d8tection rates. ' This new method of pntrol opera- 
tion has anply proved that nere manpower input is not 
enough to ensure effective operation , Uith cl ear 
objectives and fai* laoc nanpowerj it is possible to 
evolve a system of beat icing which will yield 
satisfactory results in pGiiee-comnuiiity relations, 
reduction in crirae rate and incraai.se in detection rates, 

: It may net be possible to irame'diately equixi our patrol 
men with individual radio cet, and r>rovide for mobile 
cars on beat* Yet, some other features of this system 
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See (Jn i t D e at . ? cl ic infr s liepjort No, 11/67, 
Home Officer lolice Eesoc.rch and Planning 
;Hranch5 



of "Deat opr,r"tlrm ai\eii -ns resident patrol r.ian, collator 
and too intin?:.te oont<acts bet'v?eeii the unidomed branch 
and the detective branch could, be enul ate d by our 
police organisation ?/ith tsrof it . Since tjc ha%’'e already 
suggested creation of a separate detective branch in 
plain clothes, unit beat policing, if adopted., 'ojould 
considerably help the operation of the detective iring. 
The collator who receives, processes and disseninates 
the infornation and intelligence has a crucial role to 
play in this systen, we would suggest that unit beat 
policing Eight be tried out on experinental basis in 
s one of the major cities, and if the results are f ound 
satisfactory it could gradually be introduced in other- : 
cities as well. 

Rationalisation of Police Stat ion vorte 

During our field visits, v/e paid special attention 
to the internal working of police stations. One parti- 
cular aspect that cano to our notice is the large volume 
of scriptory work at this level. Apart from crime and 
conplaints registration, there are a nunber of registers 
dealing with ‘nalhhana' , local bad characters ' and known 
depredators, diaries of -different kinds, cash registers, 
properties and arms registers and so on, Additionally , 
there are different -kinds of report's — — — daily, weekly 
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lortniglitly, monthly etc. — tjhich are conpiled . > 

and sent to proper authorities. Although we could not 
devote much tine to a detailed study of scriptory work 
at the station level, the. United experience that we 
had was enough to reveal the utter inadeqviacy of both 
nanpowor and naterial resources for this purpose. For 
instance, in sone police stations we saw a nuaher of 
nen x>ut to copying work, Tho foms designs in nost 
cases are cuGhrous5 nobody seens to have thought of 
s inpl if ying these since their inception in olden days. 

Even elenentary stationery i tens such as sufficient 
quality paper and carbon papers were missing in some 
instances. The total inpresslon that v/e got v/as one 
of a priraitive x^orking condition in nost police sta- 
tions. Things are bound to be nessy xAiere half-literate 
or illiterate nen are asked to do skilled jobs and that 
too without giving then the necessary wherewithals for 
the perf oraance of the tasks, «e have a vague feeling 
that nany of the reports and returns at the police 
station level have formed part of a dead routine and 
these nay not be serving any useful purpose. It nay 
be pointed out that to facilitate prompt reporting, 
suitable forms have been in use in England and on the 
Continent on all conceivable types of crimes and 
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offences, lolice station 
fill in those fems ’nhicli 
T3’i38 , aherever ^ the rules 


staff can easily ana pronptly 
are classifiocl ii',f ornation- 
require copies to ]3e made 


out of specific reports aiKl returns, the forns are so 
flesignecl thoit the carhon sheets aeconpany the foms 


as integral parts. Invariably, the foms are 
imaginatively prepared and printed centrally and tliai 
supplied to each police station., Contrariiy, our 
police station ota.ff has always to "Sinrite on plain 
sheets which render reporting difficult and everchang- 
ing dopending on the .capffibility of individual reporting 
staff . These are renediable defects., v7e would urge ■ 
tha.t a team of xiorK study specialists should be invited 
to uadertalie a, thDrough, ezerjination of the organisation 
and internal nan ag ament of police station viorlx in order 
to rat ionalise^ the work procoduro and evolve staadardi- 
sed forms designs for easy and expeditious reporting, ■ 
The police stations are "leant to be used by the 
members of the police o:ir2 public alike , ■ These are 
local service stations to c<ater to the needs of 
citizens, Wa.turally one ?/ould expect the police sta- 
tion to be neat and clean and agreeable looking,* 

Instead of repelling the- public, it should have nice 


surroundings and provide arrole roon for public recep- 
tion, But it is oovnon knovleclge that our police 
stations do not even- have enough roon for the staff 
to work in peace and confort. There is hardly any 
space xirovided for the r.onhers of the public to ccoe 
and sit at ease. If the inage of the police has to 
be bettered, it is inporatlve that inaginative thought 
should be given to the lay out of police stations, VJe 
have no hesitation in saying that nost of our existing 
city police stations structures need to be pulled dowi 
and replvUced by new ones that would look after the 
aaenitie s of the station staff as nuch s-s the confort 
of the "in-coning public. 

Before we conclude this chapter, are would like 
to draw a.ttention to the need for providing adecjuate 
anenitics to the constabulary that forns the bulk of 
our . police ;force. ue; caxie across, appalling living 
conditions in sone of the police lines that we visited. 
In the absence of housing facilities to the laen, they 
live huddled together like cattle. Moot of then 
hail fron villages where they leave their fanilies 
for want of housing accomodation in,, the cities. 

There is hardly any recreation fc-cilitiOs. available, 
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.•^.3 ro.suj- 1 of r-hieh they iinve no real rolaxotion v;hcn 

thoy 'ro olf-outy.' . It .^nay .ivot an to^ar.^^eration to 

■ ^ ' ' 

say that our police organisations teiirl to treat tlie 
aenbors of the constabulary,, on aliich they depend so 
heavily,, as less than feunaii beings and a little 
nore than chattels. If the reforners are serious about 
police reforns, the proce.ss^ of .cvorhcxil mist ’ start 
fron the bottoa xvhere the present constabul-ary should 
be replaced early and urgently by a nox/, educated, 
and adequately remunerated and trained force x'/hich 

would form the backbone of pur future police prgani-.' ’ 

. 15 

sat ion in the cities, towns' and villages. 




15, Out of the discuss.ions in the previous and 
the present chapters, an organisation chart 
has been drawn- on the shape of our proposed 
city police crganisa.tion, fhc cha.rt along 
xvith an explanatory note is appended to this 
ip:-iXv:x;pp:":cfiapter, ■ Vi' . 



I - 1T2 - : • 

'‘iSr-Li.-iL.TOiiY HOTS ON 1113 aSOi-003D CITY 
YOLI (S . OrtGiyflSii-TIOH 

The enclosed orge.nicn.tion. eiie.rt is liot meant to 
be a straight-jaclset , Its purpose is to: provide the 
hroad layout of city police organisation e/hieh Tjculd, 
of course, be subject to local variations. The chart 
has been clrcom up on the basis of discussions in Chap- 
ters T'*' and V, The City -Police Chief would be accoun- 
table to departnental supervisors , In addition, a sta- 
tutory City Police -Authority consisting of the major 
local interests and institutions is envisaged to ensure ■ 
.lacal' accountability of a city police organisation. The 
Planning and Inspection Cell attached to the City Police 
Chief mil act as his brainstriist , It -ulil keep a 
constant watch on police operational practices and 
suggest changes, whenever needed. The Organisation will 
have three main wings: Piold Operations Birectorate, 
Administrative Branch .snd ■Technical Services aing each 
headed by a senior officer, .The role of each wing- is 
self-evident from the dosign of the Chart. The Inter- 
mediate Supervisory Level is envisaged, as a territorial 
unit only in large cities. Both the territorial units 

the Intemedial Supervisory Level and the Police 

Stations — will be functioning directly under the 

Field 0-oerations directorate. 
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VI 


g3.lSGM£L POLICY MB 

.The d'iscussi.ons in earlier chapters , especially 
in chapters IV and V on * Organisation’ and ’Management’ 
have important implications for police personnel policy 
and training. Since training policy ioilo-srs from the 
structure of personnel, we would brief iy analyse the 
problems of existing police personnel structure which 
would lead us to the suibsequent discussion on training 
problems. Inevit-ably, the issues raised in this sec- 
tion would affect not only the city police force but 
also the police organisation as a whole. 

Staff Structure; 

The police staff structure in the sample cities 
is more or less uniform. At the bottom of the hier- 
archy is the constable followed by the head constable,. 
Next starts the off icer’ s rash;, vis, that of the sub- 
inspector. Below the sub-inspeetbr, a post of assis- 
tant sub-inspector has been provided in all the cities 
in our sample except Coimbatore, Trivandrum and 
SrnakulaEi, The next higher office is that of the 
inspector. The highest police officer recruited by 
the State Public Service Commission is the deputy 
superintendent of police. Alongside this is an elite 





clafis ol' olTiritirG , recruit sfi .on all-India ’’oacio by tbe Union 
Public Sorvice Comr^iosicn. The meiabcra of '^hio service - 


the Indian Police Service 


start their career as 


assistru'it superintendents .of police and hold all the key 
positions in the police organisation. The general pattern 
is that ’;:^.'lth the exception of the post of head oonstablej 
all other posts are filled up by a mixturo of direct 
recruitment and proiaot ion. If leave out the po-st of 


assistant sub-inspector which does not exist in all the 


States, the police personnel structure is built up of 
five, direct entry -points. This raises a fundamental 
q\iestion, what is t ho rationale for kooi^ing so many 
direct points of entry in a service? It needs to be men- 
tioned that the existing police personnel structure is a 
legacy of the colonial past, and during the British regime^ 
the police service, bccauso of its obvious importance, 
was kept lilghly fragmented. Originally conceived as a 
garrison force 5 the emphasis ■ in constituting it was laid 
on largo scale recruitment of low paid, illiterate and 

unskilled manpower at the bottom a policy which still 

continues today in blind imitation of the past. The 
other consideration weighing in the minds of the British 
administrators in those, days was to give fair representa- 
tion in the force to different Indian castes 
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ami coinaunal groups, T|ie oysten, to quote J.S. Curry, 

vrr-s ainoa at "bringing in toe higher clasooc in the high- 

1 

er ranhs anfl the lower classes in the lower ranks". 

Class distinctions were openly advocated by- the Praser 
Connission (1902-03) when the Conwission recoonended 
that the sub-in spoct or v;ho would hold chargo ol police 
station should not be drauni from the constabulary by 
promotion. To quote the Commission, "Svorymhere the 
demand of enlightened opinion is for the reform of the 
station house officer. He must be more intelligent, 
more respectable, better trained and better supervised". 



The post of deputy superintendent of police was created 
as a- sequel to the recomi?:enclations of the Praser Commis- 
sion, Tills was done ps-rtly due to political considera- 
tions, as the Government of India could no longer afford 
to ignore the rising Indian demands for entry into higher 
offices in the police service, ^ Other reasons for creating 
the post v/ere the stoppage of linitod competition in 
a fc 

abolition of the promotion system from the post of ins- 
pector, The o-riginal scheme was that the highest posts 


India for the post of superintendent of police and the 


1 


The Indian Police , op, cit,,.p, 76, 


1,,. • 

iip 

il 


im 

iilwS 
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fron superintendent upi^^rd T.^^'Quld be Icejst roserved for the 
English officers and the posts iron desuty superintendent 
do^iii-'rard s/ould be left to bC' filled up by the Indians v 
The structure of police personnel , thus evolved 
during the British regitiie, reriains the sarae even today. 

The top positions are 11017 filled up through all-India 
recruitment to the Indian Police Service which is an 
elite cadre without any pai-allel anjairhere in the world. 

In sone of the Continental countries in Europe , a sepa- ■ 
rate superior class of officers can, of course, be found. 
But , the distinction between the officers and the reoihS' \ ’ 
is based on a principle of intellectual aristocracy. 

Thus a university graduate in France nay directly join 
as an officer do police ; but a person with inf erior edu- ■ 'I 
cation has to join as a poiicenan, a, Gardian de la paia: 
fxon 7 :hich ho has to clicib r.p the service ladder in a 
hard way by dint of his personal qualifications and ser- 
vice record, Like the French system, the Swedish and 
Lutch police organisations provide for' direct recruitment 
of ?!■ superior officer class - mainly University law gradua- 
tes who constitute an educated, elite cadre suffi- 

ciently distinguishable from 'the subordinate ranks. In 
India, however, the practice -of direct recruitment of 
deputy superintendent of police as another superior 


position in the hiorarchy ho-s conplicnted the personnel 
structure by introducing an elataent of unnecessary con- 
petitiyeness. The circunstnnees under which this post 
was created do not ejrist today. If It is accepted that 
federal recruitnent of superior ; police officers is 
sound in principle, the desirable course would be to 
stop direct recruiteent of the deputy oux^orintendent of 
police at the stat6 level. In that .case, the service 
structure has to be so constituted that there should be 
c. dividing line between the superior officer class and 
the subordinate ranlss, with,of course, suitable provisions 
for talent in the latter group to enter the forcer, At 
the monent the police personnel structure consists of 
the follov/ing ranks: 

1. Inspector General 

2. Deputy Inspector General 

3. Assistant Inspector General 

4. Superintendent 

5. Assistant Superintendent 

6. Deputy Superintendent 

7. Inspector 

8. Sub-Inspector (also ■‘^ssista-nt-Su'b-.ijispector) 

9 . He ad Const o.bl e ■ 
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The postG fron 1 to 3 are prinarily adiainictrative 
and supervisory in nature. The regaining seven posts are 
directly operational and supervisory. Adaittedly, a " ' ■ 
D.I.G. can and docs hold operationa.1 charge of a cocmis- 
sionerate city police organisation. In general, however,'' 
the posts from constable to Superintendent are field 
operations oriented. Here again, the post of assistant 
superintendent is really ona intended to nalce a distinc- 
tion between a freshly recruited apprentice superintendent 
and the deputy superintendent. If direct State recruit- 
Eient of deputy superintendent is stopped, either of 
the tx70 posts of assistant superintendent end deputy 
superintendent would bo redundant. But, the chief con- 
sideration ?/ould be; from which rank should the officer 
class begin? In other words, at what point in the hier- 
archy dO' we draw a line of distinction between the super- 
lor officer class and the subordinate ranks? \ In the 
English police organisation, the, post of inspector is taken 
as the point wherefrom the superior rank starts. But 
the English system does not have -a' built-in elite cadre, 
recruited differently from the other ranks. Since ours 
is more akin, to the continental: personnel system, we " ' 
should , think !.anew 'about the appropriate ■ rank in the 
hierarchy which "would -bo tbe-. s.tanting point of ,our' ' ' 
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superior police service. The continuation of the old 
colonial pro.ctice of inducting the superior officer at 
the level of the assie-tdnt superintendent does not stand 
to reason. Our direct recrui'Ss to the Indian Police 
Service take it for granted on the day of their entry 
into the cadre that they belong to the superior class 
and this is enough to ensure a smooth climb up, A direct 
recruit starts his career as an assistant superintendent 
at which point in the hierarchy there is little scope 
for direct and real involvement in police field opera- 
tions, At best, he gains a superficial knowledge of 
police station work and other operational duties tlirough 
short visits and second hcjid sources. It needs to bo 
mentioned that the superior officer class under the conti- 
nental system has to pass through direct operational 
experiences at the ground level, although the duration 
of stay lower levels is not very long, Ae have the 
requisite calibre in the new recruits, but the present 
personnel system stands in the way of their adequate 
exposure to the realities of police operations, Ve 
have suggested in- Chapter V that the police station 
organisation needs to bo overhauled, and the station 
liicharge should be the inspector. In keeping mth this 
recommendation, we would suggest that the officer class 


could start fron tbo rauE; of inspector, on.d tho now - 
recruitc to the I.?. 5. shoitld he attached f -j x-olice 

stations, when on field training , for a sufficiently f" ' 

long period. Ideally, they should be nade to work as 
station house officers. Other experiences necessary 
for sound groo-uing r/ould include those relating to 
supervisory positions. After passing through these ope- 
rational caad supervisory experiences, tho^^ -would be fit 
to as sune charge of district or- city forces, 

Un;ler the English cyoton, there a.ra five standar- 
dised rentes viz. , chief e-onstable, superintendent, 
inspector, sergeant and constable. Intenoediate ranks 
such as assistant chief constable, chief superintendent, 
chief inspector are also in vogue. Hero thQ principle of 
standardisation is based on tho nature of functions rela- 
tive to a rank. Thus, the ranks bclov; tho inspector are 
mainly operational, the inspector has ourjorvisory and 
leadership functions, and beyond this rank, the other 
posts call for high managerial and administrative abi- 
lities* Contrastingly, the personnel structure in India 

is a little- too fragmented and the principle of stan- 

%■ 

dardisation is not quite clear, - If we accept tho prin- 
ciple of classifying the '. personnel on the basis ' of three 
distinct levels, viz., operational middle management 


and senior nancgcneiit, it is possible to evolve a stan- 
dardised personnel structure as follorrs: 


Level 


Ranks 

Operational; 

1. 

Consta,blG 


2. 

ehiof .Constable 


r» 

O 0 

''■•^"■’—inspector 

Middle Management 

i ♦ 

Inspector 


. 5>' ■, 

Chief Inspector 

3e ni or Manag GTrtent 

1 

Deputy Superintendent 


idf % . ■ 

Guperintendent 


3. 

. Chief Guperintendent 

In 'this peraonnel 

s client 

; , the D *1 ‘G » and a. I 


would, be functioning exclusively aq aids to the Inspector 
General at G-^ato Headquarters or in the ranges. The 
police chief in a connissionerato city %7ould be of the 
rank of chief superintendent' which vrill be a post 
superior to the superintendent but a stop below that 
of the D.I.G, At the riiddle nanagenent level, the chief 
inspector .might hold charge of bigger and noro important 
police stations. Since au'havc. reconnendod the creation 
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of a scparatG dotoctive braBcli and tbo introcliiction of' 
a speeiallseci detective seir/ice all along -^.le line, tlie 
chief -of a police station arould have inportant aanage- 
rial and coordinating responsibilities. Ee v/oulci be 
the focal point of local ai-ea police C’.di'.ani strati on 
'eEbracing both lo.\j and -or tier- and functions, ■ 

Sinilarly, in consonance vdtEi'oiir earlier roconnenda-* 
tion for a thorough overhaul of the conotabuiary , we 
suggest recruitaent of educated ycungnon and wonen 
as constables who would pl-ay a cruci<al role at the 
ground level in a reorgoa ised police station structure, 
Bspecially, with the introduction of unitjooat policing, 
the constable v;ill assuiee a very inx^ortant, position by 
conbinlng both law and order .duties and prelininary 
C,I.D. functions of gathering inforna.tion o-nd feeding 
the collator. The post of chief c.onstable is not nerely 
a replacenent of the present head canstable. In our 
personnel schono, the chief constable will .function as 1 
the leader of a group of constables on different dutiesi 
Ho nay be used also as ■ coll-ator , if the systen of unit • 
beat policing is introduced.' • The .sub- inspectors v/ould 
-in snail' stations take charge of', -the force in each wing 

law end order, and detective. They will, not hold j 

charge of police stations as- 'at present , The designa- 


tiono \ 7 ill De comon to 'both. ■ the C.I.D. and the Unifor- 
DGcl Branch, 

i-t the cenior nranagenent level, the post of assis- 
tant . superintendent nay be abolished. Since we have 
reconr.onded the stoppage of direct recraitnient of deputy 
cupcrinteridento , the apprentice I *■? *3 • officor^ can start 
deputy ■ superintendent. 

The police organisations in the developed nations 
are trying their level best to get a fair sirare of the 
educated youth in police Gei'n''ice, In India, a police 
personnel policy is yet to be consciously evolved to 
attract the educated youngnea and laouien toward the police 
organisation. Uc have laid enphasis on xargont refom of 
the constabulary at the botton of the organisation. If 

intelligent and educated tnor. are to be attracted to the 

ad ' ■ ■ p ^ ^ ' ■ :-=q 

service, the salary, scales and service conditions mist ■ - 

be IcTproved radically , The ..semriee structure mist offer 
opportunities to rabitious and coOTeteiit non for tiuiclsly 
going up in the hierarchy. Pronotion policy- has to be 
devised accordingly. Instead of having niuoerous direct 
entry points in the" police service, wo would suggest only 
two- such points of entry. One, is. the direct federal 
recruitnent of the senior nanageaent caclrcj as at pre- 
sent, The second point of ■ entry, could be r,t the level 



to 

Tjard/tho post of chief iuepeotor iii our pro" oood personnel 
Gchenc ohould thon Po filled "apj by pronotioaa proceded in 
e'.*.cii cace by exo.ninationo, Tbio t'/ill open np pronotion 
prospects for lower level staff upto the riiddle nan-age- 
ncnt level, There should net be any b^vr for the officers 
at the uiddle oanagenent level to neve ux; to the senior 
level. Officers of outstanding calibre and conpetence 
should bo O-llowed to have entry into the senior level, 
ns the personnel structure xoould thus enable free upward 
.nobility of the subordinate ranks, the initial quo,lifi- 
cations for recruitneiit to those ranks a/oui-d necessarily 
have to be fixed keeping in riind not only the duties and 
responsibilities at the lowest level but also those to 
be shouldered at the higher levels at a fitture date, 

, In Chapter V, t'o have suggested the creation of a 
separate fotoctive branch on t':o roodel of the- British 
police, under which every polieenan starts his career 


as a. uniforood constable. Later, those -who show profi- 
ciency in investigation work arc drafted in the C^I.D. 
Sven at higher levels, the systen encoiirages interoharge 
of personnel between the two wings. The initial export- 
once of work ' in the unit omed -branch proves invaluable 
for the CrI.J. non, Alao, the British syston provides' 



for srdutary flexibility in organisation by pernitting 
porsomiel intercbangoo mtliout,' of course, r.f footing tbe 
identity and peculiarities of the detective branch. The 
e ml at ion of the British practice 7;ould jnoan that every- 
one has to enter the service as a tmiforc.ied constable, 
and later he can nalso his choice of the tvjo branches on 
the basis of his aptitude and porforaiance in oxaninations. 
So far as the subordinate and niddle nanagenont 
lovols arc concornou, our proposal for a oing-^e i^oint ■ 
entry <at the level of the constable a'ill f;acilitate tho 
adoption , of the British practice. But, the fou.era.1 
recruitnent of senior lovel officers pocoo a Tjrotlen for 
specialisation. Siotorically apcaliing, the ronboro of 
the Indian Police v/ero rocrtiited during the British regiae 
to ensure efficient naaag orient ox a hoaogoncouc police 
force. The I.F. antidates specialisation in police aerk. 

Its siicoosoor the liCs inherited the 

built-in difficulties of a non-specialist generalist 
nanagerial cadre, Bpocialisation in police I'/ork cannot 
be acquired sinply by being a. aonbor of an elite cadre; 
it is the fruit of long and ousta,ined involvenent in riro- 
fessional aorls. The Indian Polico Service has no doubt 
produced very coupe tent officers Mho can bo conpared very 
favourably v;ith police officers anyx-fhoro' in the uorld. 



But, the voyy nnturG of the Service tends to ncd:e its 
nenbers generalist uanag or s rather than Gpe;..in.list police 
officers. That is ore have suggosteci earlier in this 
discussion that, liJie the nenbers of' the Continental 
officer class, tho nonbors 'of the. I ‘O. nust be exposed 
to prolonged field experience at tho police station lev^ 
During the course of their field training, they i?70uld 
naturally have to be innorsod in the details of police 

work in both the branches the G.I .D . ajid. the. Uni- ; 

fom 3d Branch. Like the ^noiobers of the subordinate ; v 
Gonstabulary , they wotilcl ai:so. have to choose to go" ihtbf^.^^ 
either of the tv/o branches, depending on their aptitude 
and perfomancG. Interchange of personnel between the j 
tvio branches should be oncour-aged xtiich xoould help buildi 
up a sufficiently inffeegratecl police force. 

In the context of ^city. pjol icing, soDotines it 

r' ^ ^ ■ ■ ' ,. 

has been argued that the force for the city should be 
.constituted separatelj^. The example of Calcutta police 
is quite handy in this respect, as tho force in Calcutta, 
with the exception of its ' top , layer of I. P.3, officorp, 
is recruited separately tO' constitute an exclusive city 
police force, For tho rest of TTost Bengal, there is," 
of cotirscj a common police forcov'' '7e do not subscribe 
, to the idea of a separate eliy..s,:police force whose members 
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vioul^l Ibe recruited differently fron othoro in state police 
service . To create a snail force is to ninjnise ciianceo 
of pronotioii of its nenbers. Also, tbo osclnsive charac- 
ter of a force nay lead to its etagnCiticn, It is easier 
to refurbish a local force by drawing upon the available 
norit in the entire state force. 



- Training; . \ 

The present arrangenents, for polico training are 
naturally conditioned by the eristing porconnol structure. 
The State police training eollogos for the training of 
subordinate police officers and training schools for the 
^constables have been in existence since 1903* The Central 
Police Training College ot Mount Abu for the training of 
gazetted officers cane into being mich later after Inde- 
pendence, Police training in India startoa at a tine when 
specialisation in police work was not nuch encouraged, 
'Hence the training courses were heavily oriented toward 
llaw and order naintenance in general , Idriphasis has thus 
a.lways been laid on lax^ and P'rocockire, This systen of 
training continues oven today and the greatest defect of 
police training in this country lies in its unthinking 
attaeh.’icnt to the ancient conception of critie control. 

As a senior police officer has rightly observed, ”In the 
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conplex E'-tracture of prooont clay cocicl coziuiticna in 
India tiiore io a distinct tendency to extona police 
acti%'’ities f^oyond the' orthodox conception of crine control. 
Therefore the educational 'a.ctivities of the Police have to 
he expanded correopondingly” , This raioos the fundanen- 
tal ^quGstioIl of goal-ootting. f or training, which cust pre- 
cede any discuGslon on courses aid Instructions, Training,: 
is an invostnent in manpowGr, Its na in purpose is to 
enhaneo the quality of staff enployecl iH; ' specif ic duties. 
Inculcation of professional skill is, therefore, .its, chief 
objective, BecOiUse of general deficiency in our school 
educational prograrme which aoualiy avoids lessons in 

civics and good citisenship a lonentary lacmiae no 

doubt another iriportant clinension that needs to he 

added to our police training objective is the a''lniniDtra~| 
tive and cocio-econonic framework ivlthin which every | 
pel icenan to function. 

Once the goals of traaning arc set, the courses 

have to be linked to personnel structure. At the isoaont, 

) 

regular police training progranaos are catering to three 

F *V , .i,.rul, 'Police Training', CBI Pullet in . 
vol. V, No. 1, January 1971, ■ ‘ , 


2 


groups the coiistn'bulr.ry , the suh- inspectors and 

the gazetted officers. Apart froii these, oiecialised 
courses are organised by the two , Central Detective Schools 
at Calcutta and Hyderabad, the forensic Ocionoo Laboratory 
at Calcutta, the Central School for vJeapons and Tactics 
at Indore, and the Central Transport School at Saugar, 
Another institution' very rooontly established Is the 
Central Institute of Crininology and Forensic Science 
which is presently attached to the Bureau of Police Research 
iand Bevel opr.ent in the Union Ministry of Hone Affairs, 

Since the constabulary at the botton is the rieot- 
ing point of the Unifomed Branch and the Detective Branch 
in our i^roposod schene of personnel structiire, the train- 
ing of constables needs to be freshly organised Iiecping 
in view the roles they have to play in the orgoaiKation, 

P'o have exaained carefully the courses that arc offered 

3 . 

to the constables in the different States, i^pparently, 


3, See Transactions of the Central Police Training 

College, Abu, April, 1965, Gha.rtor II i Tra.ininn 

of Constables in Modern Set-up — Report of 

a Syndicate. Algo see the Questionnaire x^^ropa- 
red by the Gonaittee on Police Training, Govem- 
nent of India, Nex? Delhi, 1971, 
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t&o course coiitonts loolx all rigfcit. In all the ItatoSj 
nttenpts have boon uo.clo to acquaint the pro'^’pective 
constafcle '<.7ith the socio-econonic and adninistrc-tive 
franov/or’i: within which he has to operate, Conprehensive 
lescO’‘.s are inparted on different aspects of police work 
and laws. The defects in the present training jprogranaes 
for the conntahles are twofold. Firstly, the oclucational' 
ha.ckgronnd of the constable is so poor that lie does not 
have the uental ccaaacity to receive the Icssoiira'i. secondly, 
in the absence of good trainers tlio training progranne 
tends : to be uninteresting - /to the: trainee ;cGnGtable:i:de'^:al:^^^^^ 
Another point that noodc anphasic is that the field train- 
ing of the constable is alnost always neglected. There is 
hardly any one in the police stt-tion to vrhich the trainee. 


constable is really attached, who could help the, trainee 
G^.5path8tically and patiently to conprehond the operations. 

Chronic shortage of staff often coupels the use of trainees 
for actual operations, A Hoad Constable has succinctly 
posed the problems of training of, the constabulary, thus? 

V' 

"^-t present the syllabus for the conste-bulary in the train- 
ing schools covers besides , drill' -and physical training, 
element ary' principles in law'-o-nd police' P'rocedure,', ' 'Hith 
his academic education at the elementary level, ^the 
recruit finds it. -difficult to appreciate the 'eubtle ■ nolnts 



involved in t’aio prof oGcionc.1 course, p-crticuinrly so, 
T-rhen the riajor part of his tine chiring the :,raining is 
utilised in drill and fatigue duties* He has no idea 
of the inportance of scientific approach to police prob- 
Icns, iifter , conpietion of six nonths training in police 
school, he is posted to police station and as a full- 
fledged oenher ho conroences his duties straightway, 3one 
tines ho is cent along r/ith a cenicr constable to learn 
field ’jrorh, but with the linited-.streagth in the rest of 
the police stations this i.7 rarely possible adiii the 
result the recruit goes out into the field and learns 
whatever is possible on his own. it nuct be nentionod 
here that if teaching or guidance does corjo forth iron 
the senior constables, to say the least, it is not 
^encouraging”, The inference that can !)c dram 

’ fron this observation is that training at the ior/ost 
’ level is in an woefully bo-d shape. One inportant reason 
for paying scant attention to the training facilities 
of thg constabulary is its class conposition. For the 
illiterate constable dratTn nainly fron the agricultural 
class, there has not been nuch concern, “c have 

4* S, KrisiinarxUrthi, ‘done rrotlons of the Consta- 
bulary*, The I nf'i ian • 1 ol ic e ' J oumal , vcl, X, No, 4, 
dpril 1964, ^ 
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envlsCvgecl recriiittaent of ci naxi Tjrancl of ecmec.teci con- 
otables Tvfeo y;oulcl be able t< occupy higher .positions in 
the police organioation. It adll therefore be necessary 
to orgraiise the training schools properly that the 
type of taen that would bo recruited does not find the 
school surroundings repulsive. The trainer has to be 
carefully chosen, o-s the old trainer would not be Cible to 
handle the educated constable who would naturally expect 
the trainer to be a man of culture and calibre. If the 

'■ ■ a:}-": :■ - 

Amlt beat policing is introduced, this %7ould entail a 
thorough change in the training programme . The constable'-/' 
has to be given training in the objectives of beat dutieS| 
the functions that he will have to perforn as beat con- 
stable, the role and responsibilities of the C.I.D, and 

/ 

the infornatioii needed to feed it. This would be in 
addition to the nuncrous duties that a unifornod con- 
stable will have to perforn, ^-nother aspect of con- 


stabulary training on which vre lay considerable enpha- 

sis is to naire hin science-minded. In the developed 

“ ■ ' it 

countries, the training of constables has adjusted itself 

to the present-day revolution in connunications and 
electronics. Our cityd?olice organisations are 
expected to nahe increasing . use' of scientific equip- 
ments. The training" courses-, should, therefore, 'include- 



lessons in the hcndling of such equipnonts. good 
training in sound reporting 'systen should f'^m part 
of the progracrae, Blcaentary lessons in type-vTiting, 
card indexing, driving, records Iseoping and r.anagonent , 
and reporting w-ould be of considerable benefit to the 
constabulary, ’^e x'iarticularly noticed during our field 
visits that tho constables !aaei7 a lot about the poxoers , 
they possess in laws an:’ rules. It i^ill bo training 
free, n v/rong end if a trainee constable is first told 
about his legal ponors, 1-n luaginative training progranrie 
should enp)hasisc the role of ’’service” to the connunity 
than the possession and exercise of ’’piov/ers”, d'hen on 
field training, tho constable should be trained adequa- 
tely in public relations. It will be , a good idea to 
enploy trc-inee constables in duties such as helping 

I 

^ school children to cross roads, assisting patients in 
out patients* departnento in hospitals, first aid duties 
in playgrounds and fairs, and so on, Corvice to the 
' coLinunity stems from an attitude of nind that needs to be 
carefully developed during the training period. Field 
training to be successful must be under the continuous 
guidance of an officer xrho should not have oiay other 
duties, we deprecate the present practice of drafting the 
trainee constables for active duties. The training 
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IDrogranne shoulu be so organised tiic-t the constables • 
receive instruct ions initio-ily in the schools ■'..here they 
■r/ouicl cone bacli again for aOsufficieutly long period at 
the end of tlieii" field training. This ■'Till give then, -an 
opportunity to reesariine t'ic initial lessons in the light 
of the experiences gained during field training. In 
iSngland, such a nethod lias been fomid to be very benefi- 
cial,' 0 


Training progrocirio for the nicldlc nana,goncnt level 
is very ill-dove loped in India:,- 'Jhat passes for sub- 
Inspectors* training is not much different in contents - 
from the progro-nno c'a-aljcd out for the constabulary, 

Sinco ' envisage a single; point entry at the- loa^est 
level 'Ond subsequent positions upto., tUo rank of chief 
inspector vould be -filled up l)y pronoticn, it is point- 
less' to repeat operational details -at the nicidile inanage- 
-nent level. The training. progrnnne for this level has to 
be adjusted to the no-ods of the level. The off 'leers at 
this level are expected to lead the rank and file and 
guide the subordinate ranks in the operations. They have 
constantly to ex^anine the - operational details fron the 
standpoint of their effectiveness, supervise the meh -on 
duties, deploy subordinate ranks 'properly and keep up 
their norale.' They must .nake swo that the records - and 



materials are maintained scientifically and roportiag 
is done mothociically, They mill have to coomiuaicatG with 
officers at higher ranks md deal with the m.euTDers of 
the public. It nay be necessary to keep in touch with 
many local public or seni~publlc and private organisa- 
tions such as municipal it i os, panciiayatc, inprovenent 
trusts, youth organisations and voluntary oissociations. 

The training programo should ‘jo ta,ilored to the needs 
of these situations. In general, the progro-mne will have 
to be nanagement , supervision and public relations ori- 
ented. 

‘.Ve have earlier suggested 'lifurcation of the police 
organisation into a Unifomod Branch a,nd a Bctoctive 
Branch. Thi s functional separation has important impli- 
cations for police tr^aining. At each of three levels 

1 

operational, middle managoment, and senior manage- 

\ 

nent the art and science of a particular branch 

^ . ,■ ■ .■■■■' ■ ■ a . • ' ' ' ' . ■ ' ;V . 

. , ■■■ .. . . ;■ ■■ . f' .. 

have to be inculcated to the personnel xmcler training, i 
Thus a detective constable will, in- addition to the dut- 
ies pertaining to the imiforr’.ed branch, know about his 
role and functions in the detective branch. As he would 
move up into higher positions on the detective side, 
the detective training progr'Jine must be so c'lraxm up 
that he could be equipped to under talio the new 


detective 
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r 0 spoas ib il i t i o : 


[t bo 


iT-iniri;-: in In din io still 


vs inf'vnoyj c ""in '..rod to 


sinilnr trdiiiing in otlier doval one fi. countries siicli. ns 
Prnace, Bagiancl and '.Tost G-'eraariy, Tjrirj is aa.inly due 
to our ovGr-enrihasis on •a.UtieD rslating to I-at? and order 
tiaintenance • T.'it'a tiae ers-atioa cf a neu detect ive branefe. 


suggested, by us, training cf i 


r-\ T' an, 
W * -1 • I-.' « 


nerGcnnel lias’ to 


be carefully tliouglat of. The tao detective .lehools -rill 
net be able to cope up erithi tlie demand for neoj C.I.S, ^ 
men rncl officers . o , tiieir , present training progra- 

nnes are basicaliy elementary, and not desigaod forv 
detective training. In. fact-, on the detect Ive side 
training progr''nnos have to bo considered at all level's 
de novo. In developing nev! .courses for the , 0 . 
r.ay be useful to fcllov/ t!io patterns of the uetoctive 
Training School at Hendon in England, ^'/hcrc courses are 
run for both junior and senior detective personnel. Since 
opening of new detective schools and colleges would 
involve congidcrable expenditure, it may be •' avis able to 
set up regional detective training, institutions that cqu 1 (|. 
bo financed by the Governaont of India and the partici— . j 
/pp;tihi:'v3:tht;es:;'Hn;;oa: :fegion, 

The training' prograome 'for tho'I.E.J, officers 
deserves special mention, ' E’oHo'ii.ng in the footsteps of 



the the soeko to recruit a toj-; nriungerial 

class of officoro for the police organisation. The Ser- 
vice has hocn able to attract bright young coindidatos 
of high educational o-t'tainnent ''.nd nontal faculty. The 
I,?. 3. officers are destiiiecl to occupy top positions in 
police organisational hierarchj'j arliich denand certain 
qualifications iron their hol'lorc, 'One nust have con- 
plete comancl ovor the details of polico v/orK c^nd the 
jjlaxTs and rules pertaining to it. The officer cla.ss in 
sono of the Continontal countries in 3uro'pe is draiTn 
fron the University laa^ graduates for the sir.ple reason 
that police adb. inistration at higher levels clemnds a 
thorough InioTJledge of public lav;. Apart fron profes- 
sional training in police subjects, the officer 

needs to be groooed as a nanagor and a lo'-der, Maair^e- 
nent science has energed as a well-devolopod discipline 
in recent tines, "Since the officer has to deal nith 
j, resources of all Kinds - personnel, natoria,la, finances, 

! records and reports it is inperativc that his 

: training is slanted tov;r,rcl ncaaag orient, b-ork study and 


operational research Trhich 'have long been a.dopted by 
our Arced Forces in their higher training programmes, 
are yet to have their inpact on highcr^ police training. 




L' 


Conoutor techno] 


"tl so soon to bo pressed to the 
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service of police organia'-’-tlons especially in digger 
cities .'"nd at the State level, The I.I .3, officers vjIlq 
v/ill bo holding inp'ortant n-anogerial positions should be 
adequately exposed to conputer science. Leadership 
qualities are susceptible of devoiopnent through inagi- 
native training, nt higher echelons, the, orgo-iiisation 
der.'oiicls so uucli for its success on soeind leadership by 
higher officers. The training progranme should, there- 
fore, identify the qualities of leadership and sinulate 
situations 'uhore the role of leadership T;ould becone evi- 
dent, dnothcr important aspect of higher training would 
be to aake the trainee officers conscious of the onviron- 
nent within tThich they would have to function, 'Instead of' 
avoiding i'<olitical discussions, it would be bettor to ■ 
expose the trainees to the .political context pf adninis- _j 
tration. Many a tine, police adninistration has to 
operate in close collaboration with nunerous public or 
seni-public organisations. Local govemnent, devel opnent 
authorities, the courts, local welfare organioations, 

district adninistration as a Tvhole all these inpinge 

■on police operations directly or indirectly. The trainee 
officer should bo oriented toward .the politico-adninistro- 
tive freaneworb within-whioh... he will have to function. Last 
but not the least,', the training ■prog ranne should try to 
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subtly build uu c. psychology of public Accountability, 
rolice oporaticiis affect the eitisens^in a local area 

$ 

very intinntoly. The success of the operations has a 
direct and proportional relationship T/ith the support 
of the citiaonry. It is at the training stage that the 
idea of public accountability and the need for police- 
public rapport should be inaginatively inculcated. 

At the aonent, the training of I. P.3, officers 
lacks focus. The nei? recruits are first gathered at the 
National Icadeny of Administration at Husooorie for a 
four-nonth Foundational Course v>rhich is attended also by 
the net/ recruits to the I. A. 3. and other Central Gervices, 

In a notley crov7d of all kinds of trainee officers, special 
needs of police service are naturally neglected and the « 

officers are fod on variegated subjects ranging fron ele- 
noiits of adninistrativc principles -to lavr, ocononics and 
history ...nd culture, -The purpose of the Foundational 
Course, so far as police trainees are concerned, is not 
quite clear. If it is intended to give then a grounding 
in the franenork of adninistration, this could as t-7ell 
be done at Mount Abu, If the idea Is to instill a sense 
of conaraderie aoong the different kinds of officers, the 
short-duration Foundational Course does not som to be 
the right nothod.for it. The ,I*P»S. trainees leave the 


I 
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National iicadeny mth a nulfled 'ioeling of unhappiness 
that despite tlio brief got-together they have to function 
in real life in general subordination to the I.d-.S. 
officers* ’ ■ 

Ue >arc not quite convinced about- the efficacy of 
tlio Founclationa,! Course and would suggest instead that 
t he I * • S • trainees shoul d straightx^ay bo broug lit t o t he 
National Police bcaueny at Mount Abu for a short course 
of about six nonths’ duration. At this stage the train- 
ing progranne would try to cover the environment cf 
police aclninistration cad loolico adninistration as such*.. 
The fomer would include the social, economic, political 
and constitutional contexts, while the latter would 
prepare the ground for professional training. This • 
initial tr<aining i/ould ain at building up a rounded 
progranr.ie xiithout trying to bring in the specialisations 

in either cf the two branches - — unifomocl and 

detective , The next stage would be devoted to protracted 
field training. As we hove suggested earlier, the trainee 
officer should be attached to police stations for a 
fairly long period and'' to , successive positions at 
internediate points such as a ’.district * in a metropoli- 
tan city, revenue district, range, and city and 'State 
headquarters. Field training' .would be for a year ■during 



~ 

T/liich tine the trainee officer would have to clioose 
iiio line of specialisation. If he opts for tho detec- 
tive branch, ho should be sent to the State detective 
training college where he will have to get through the 
qualifying esaninations. If his choice falls on the 
imiforaed branch, he should go to the appropriate S‘|at« 
tratning: college for the uniforned branch. In .aa age 
of specialisation, the I •i. <3. officers should thus bo 
nade to specialise in specific fields, 

A nost pertinent question that c "n be asked at this 
stage is; what will be tiie role of the National Police 
Aeadeny in view of specialised training progrannes for the 
uniforned bi'anch and tho C.I.B. Tho initial training of 
; the I.P.S. officers would take placo, as suggested, at 
I the Aeadeny itself. Since the officers in our proposed 
schone would be specialising in specific branches, 
jonvisage a now role wf; tho Aeadeny in future trrdning 
; programos. It will bo prinarily a training institution 
in higher police nanageuont. In the second place, the 
Aeadeny will have to develop courses for the training 
of trainers for tho State training colleges. At the 
nonent, the newly constituted Bui'cau of Police Ecsearch 
and Bevel opnent in the Hone Ministry is jrunning a few 
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eourses for high- level police officei’s. To avoid 
duplication of efforts, in futuie the training courses 
offered by the Bu^^eau and the i~cadeay have to be coor- 
, dinated. The Bureau is ideally placed to assist and 
coordinate the training "prograanes of the States end 
the Union Territories* It nay also encourage and 
''"finance research on police problens by professional 
institutions and universities as well as Tsy the research 
wings of State police departnmts. Ue attach consider- 
able inx)ortaneo to high level research intended to 
keep the police aclniniotration in a constant sta-te of 
nodernisation and professional efficiency. Obviously, the 
^ organisation and staffing of the National Police Acadeny 
will have to bo adjusted to the new donancls on its 'ser- 
vices. As a national institution, the Acadeny should 
strive to achieve standards in training and research that 
would benefit police organisation all over India, 

These suggestions are intended to inprove police 
operations both in urban and -rural areas. In an urban 
.situation, specialisation is needed in different branches 
of police work. Especially, -crino control, intensive 
surveillance, crox^d 'control, -and’ traffic regulations 
demand prior specialised. training. Both at the State 
level r..nd' the' National.. Pol ice Acadeny, inaginative 



txaiiiing progr'^naos noecl to I'sc- laiinc-ieu keeping in view 
the special requireaents of urToan policing. In this 
connection, training programes for traffic police work 
deserve special nention. In the urban situation, traffic 
is increasingly beconing a special policing problen, ^e 
have earlier suggested fornation of specialised traffic 
branches within the city police organisations, dt the 
nonent, whatever passes for traffic police work in our 
cities is largely rolatcd to ragulatlon of traffic. 
Traffic planning which is uiidertailron by tra.nsport and 
town planners is yet to enter into police organisations 
in our cities. This would entail organisation of 
specialised courses for the jiclice personnel deployed • 
on traffic duties or nanaging traffic prdbler3s. In 
future, there odll be considerable derianu for such 
training: progrannes to equip, our city police force with 
the necessary expertise in this specialised bro-nch. 

Finally, we would like to, .stross- the inportance 
of training as an integral x'^art of career developnont. 
Currently, nany training progrannes are being conducted 
which have little or no connection with the felt needs 
of the police organisation,. Again,’ it is not unconrion 
to find that an officer receives training in a 
specialised Jiold, but is it>osta,d to^ an altogether 
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different branch where hlc expertise would be of little 
use. Training will be taken auch nore seriously by 
trainee officers, if it is tagged to pronotion. In the 
absence of a conscious effort toward career nanagenent, 
training today has the tendency to bee one a regular 
ritual involving considGrable wastage of nanpower and 
financial resources, ' TEio sooner we cheoii this tendency 


the better for us 



SmiLhM OF .l3COi'/M;3NDATlONS 


The raairi purpose of the report fe-"--: been to 
analyse anil explain the isajor policing probleras in 
our fast growing cities. In course of analyses, 
certain observations have been taeide which are recoia- 
mendatory in nature. But, to aalce recossaenclations 
was not our princijpal o.ia. Licted beior; is a number 
of iraportent observationc which should be read in 
the proper context in which these have been made. 


31, Observations Chapter Stages 

Ho, 


i. The airbitrary distinction ^aade in III 68--9 
law bet'ween cognisablo and aon- 
cogaisable offences often stands 
in the way of prompt action which 
obviously does not bring credit 
to the city police organisation. 

If the police has to xjin public 
confidence, the legal distinction 
between cognisable anil won-cognianbls 
offences needs to be reex>^’minod 
and possibly, a number of offences 
that are presently listed as ’non- 
cognisable* iaay ha.vc to be dGsig~ 
n a t e d as ’cognisable', 

3, The Jurisdiction cf a city police 
district should be delineated on the 
principle of rural -urban integration. 

Thus a city police district should 
consist cf the core city and its 
neighbouring urban-rural tract tvhich 
is closely connected with the urban 
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core oociclly, Gconomically and phy- 
sically. Fe v/ould advocate that the 
city police JuriDdietion should as 
fear as possible, coincide irttli the 
plcmning e^reas delineated,, by the 
Steite Tovna and Gountry' Plti-nners, 

Ba-'.ically, the sfeortconings of the 
asGro-Gtructure follGT/'fron the 
duality involved ■ in the present 
eye ton of policing iincler v’hich our 
sanplo citioc fell. . The district 
syston has a dtyaiit-in. tondency 
to^,eard inuecision, ,clelay and vacil- 
lation. Fc do not ivich to looK at 
the p;robler3 of naero-organisation 
as one of Connie sionorSys ten ver- 
sus cliGtrtct syston, I-uroly frori, _ ; 

’ the pragma-tie point of : view, police ,, 51^ 
powers 'per ee which anno ;preDen^^^ ■ 
vested in the district nagistrate,, / 
should bo given to. the police chief 
of the cities: .in our.:-s.anpl.e. ,These:: p 
powers have for a long tiue been 
veeted ill th.o police , chief’s of the . ■ : 

Comicsionorate cities. Once this 
: is cone, it :wili , be lauch: 'easier .t o:; 
f pin :the^ police chief ;. clown : for, any : 
lapses in operations, as he would 
not then be tft)le to^^ 
under the r.rgunent thest ho lacked 

T- : ' necessary powers 
situation, 

4» Fhat eoncoms us aost is the necha- 
nisn for ensuring popular accounta- 
bility of the city police force, .as 
distinguished fron bureaucratic 
accountability, in order that the ■ 
localities that are -directly affec- 
ted by police operations should 
have sene voice in .local area police 
a&ilnis tret ion. ' In' suggesting' an 
institutional -design ■ for" this 
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purpose, r/e arc iriciinocl to nceopt 
the district aagistrato as one of 
the raeny inport rnt area level inter- 
ests that could 'be gathered together 
in a comon forun to promote' healthj 
relationehipc bett/onii the city 
police organisation and the cloninant 
local interests, T7c, therefore, pro- 
pose Ci. pemanont statutory City Police 
■^^■uthority consisting of the nay ore 
and presidents of nunicipcil c.uthoi*i- 
ties falling rrithin the jurisdiction 
of a city police district, the chainnaa 
of the involved sila pr'risha.cl, the " IV 
chaimen..of panchayat saxiitis included 
in the police district, the district 
nagistrate or his ncainoe, the president 
of the local bar council a.nd a ton 
inportant local public non to be nonina- 
ted by the governaent. The main purpose 
of the constitution of the police' autho- 
rity is to nako the local police nore 
responsive to local needs. Fron the 
operational poin.t of viom, the statutory 
relationship botmeen the city police 
adninictration and the clifferent local 
interests and associations will prove 
beneficial for the city police force, 

5, 7e .rjuld urge that the city police 

chief nust have a planning coll consis- 
ting of a few hand-picked superior st-a,ff 
who would study the city police problons 
centinuously , try ' out noT/ metfeods of ' 

policing, evo.lu''te the existing techniques 
and keep a constant watch on operations 
with a view to achieving 'hewer and better 
policing systens, 

6, Vo strongly feel that the concerned 
State Police Authorities should devise 
noro appropriate fomulao' for manning 
the city police organisations including 
such additional criteria as nanpower 
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requirenent for crowd control and 
processions and deraoastrations , 
adraini strati on of various;: social . 
legislations, puljlic relations and 
civic services , and , 00 . 'on,. 'sTljat ■ • I 

WG are insisting on is that the 

nanpowor requirenents of city ¥ 127-8 

police forces -ha-ve to bo isore 

rigorously and scientifically 

estinatecl keeping in view the nani- 

folcl denands on the paiice in the 

urban situation, and the indices 

for nanpo%7er . provision, T7puld be 

radically different fron those 

f-ippli cable to a rural situation, 

7, Noroally, the police .station; func- ' 
tlons in its routine ■ way , ^ the Cir- : 
cle inspector drif t:c at ;tho: nicdle • d 
and the higher supervisory staff 
' close' to the city' police- chief ' 

would at best ^stir up.' from sonno-: ; 
lonce in eLicrgcncies and excexjtional 
situations. It needs hardly any 
enphasis that the organisation is 
not conducive to efficient opertW- 
tions. To ronedy this situation, 

we would advocate the location of V' 130-31 

higher level supervisory personnel 
at the circle level with definite 
duties -and responsibilities and ha.v- 
ing direct link with an apex wing' 
at the headquarters in charge of all 
fiel'd operations relating to crine, 
law and order rond traffic, ¥hat i7g 
are envisaging is a- Field- Operations 
Directorate at the headquarters just .. , . .. .. 

below the city .police chief which ■ ' 

i7ill direct . and ' keep, in consta,at • ' ■ w. ■ 

touch with all ground level '.-opera- 
tions in relation to oriniiial inves-- 
.tigation, o.rder aaintonance, dnpluding 
patrol duties .and .traffic- regulations. 




■ .if ' ■' 

8, Considering the vast and very ■'rn- 
portant responsibilities of the 
^of;f ieer-in-charge::. of --a"'pollc:0 
station, we are of the opinion that 
the entire suporstructnre of eity^^ 
police organisation suffers grievously 
on account of the faculty policy of 
entrusting the crucial chargo of a 
police station to the lowest x>olice 
officer - the sub inspector . It is V 139-4C 

of utrioot inportance that the police 
station is placed imder the charge' of 
;o, an offieer with ripe v experience, .con~ ' ’ 

and 

sound nanageria.l ability. Keeping ■■ . 
in viGv; the role envisaged, no o'fficer 
below the rank of- an inspector should 
be posted as sta.tion house .officer of 
a city police station, ■' 



If we ' are serious about ref orns in 
our city police organisations, such 
refoms nust start fron the level 
of the ijolice station whore intelli- 
gent and educated nen are urgently , 
needed in rcplacenont of the vast 
arny cf rough, ill-trained, underpaid 
and uneducated ' constables .;ho are not 
qualified to perforn the duties that 
are assigned to then,-. 


V 144-5 


10, TTe heard the universal complaint that 

norcial police station worh — — 

nainly boat duties and surveillance 

work, and crininal investigation — — 

is alnost going by default prinarily 

because of the deploynent -of staff 

on ‘bandobast duties, Fron what ve 

have actually seen in the field, we V 145-6 

ore convinced that unless the 

present practice of withdrawing nen 

and officers fron nomal police work 




is stopped f ortLa-wlth, tlie entire 
police oysten 7/111' soon he in- 
Jcopardy, T?e v/ould urf;;e that the 
first thing that has to, he .done 
incie-diatoly is to devise a nev/ 

T3Gthod for tachling policing pr oh-: p 
laps relating to 'handohast* 
duties. For all non-riolica ot'Otion V 
oparations, if these ara - foun-cl to ' 
ho too frequent //'a .soparate'- cant i— 
ngent of special ised force should he 
raised* . It ' is; possihl.o. that the pre-: : , 
sent Amed. Police in overy./State TSiich , 
is .generally kept separate fron the 
ordinary civil police could he trained 
in such a vre.y that their nanhors rjpuld 
ho able to deal vritA . the .energont . 
situations tactfully,., . . 

Mere separa.tion of the two types of 
staff . - lax/ and. order,. investi~ 
vation cannot solve the :proh~ : ; ; 

len, , . The criniiial investigation 
staff has to he sopa-rated in the 
pol ice' f orce ^al 1 nl oagf- the l ine . v v ■ 
Because of the: flexihiltty of t h e 
., org an! s at i on in ; iSngl and , t he : Sng- • :a;. 

1 is h ■ :sy St en: tnay well ;:.fee.: tried: out ; : - . : : :v': 
in our country, v : This.:. would man 
that the sta^ff joining the C.I.D, y 

force will renain vdth the C.I.D. 
unless any nariher of the force opts 
^ to ,c:ro s s ’I; . 0 ver , 'f o : ".thO' . ' iJnif omc d.: : ^ 
Brancli,.::‘"::'The:' two::::ofdes ::wouTd'::.of:-:: 
course have to viorls in close 'asso- 
ciation. .v/ith each ether, yet each 
would rcciain a separate and diff- 
erentiated wing of the police force. 
Also, it is ahsoTutely necessary .: 

that ‘ the staff on thC' C.I'.D, side' 
work in j>lain clothes*".;.'- - 
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12, Especially in cities litee Lucknow, 

SCanpur and Jaipur, organisation of 

a specialised :© on tral traffic plan- y 
ning and control rooE should be 
seriously considered. Motorised 
traffic police would have to he 
introduced in at least more popu- 
lous cities to keep \7atch on the 
road hogs. 

13, "e feel that a specialised Burglary 
and Theft Squad can he constituted 
in each city and its porformanco 
watched carefully. Sanpur might need 
a Homicide Squad and all the northern 
cities in the saraple including Bhopal 
could think of forming specialised 
squads to deal with kidnapping and 
abduction. Cases relating to crimi- 
nal breach of trust and cheating 

• are not negligible in the three cities 
of Kanpur, Lucknow and Coimbatore, Y 

Specialised, squads night he tried 
out to deal TTith such cases, T7o i7ould, 
however, conclude that the need for 
specialised crime squads should be 
assessed by each city on the basis of its 
♦individual crime situation and in no 
case should the detective wing be frag- 
mented into many small specialised units# 

14, The Gvidoiico that we got during field 
visits is that the city pati’ol organi- 
sation is very poorly manned and mana- 
ged, The objectives of patrol duties 
are not quite clear in the minds of 
the operational staff, Hor is super- 
vision of patrol staff satisfactory, 

He do not think that mere improvement 
is supervision Is going to improve 
things. Unless the calibre, "Of the con- 
stabulary improves considerably, so that 
intelligent men are deployed on patrol 
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duties, no anount of supervision r/ill 
be able to cure the present ills. 

With clear objectives and far less 
manpower, it is possible to evolve 
a system of beat policing liko the 
unit beat system in England ^7hich 
will yield satisfactory results in 
police-community relations, reduction 
in crime rate and increase in detec- 
tion rates. It nay not be possible 
to immediately equip our patrol men 
with individual radio sot, and provide V 166-7 
for ■mobile cars on beat. Yet, some 
other features or this system of beat 
operation such as resident patrol man, 
collator and the intimate contacts bet- 
ween the uniforr^ed branch and, detective, , • 
branch could be emulated by our police' 
organisation ndth profit, '■ 

15, We would urge that a team of work 
study specialists should be Invited 
to undertake a thorough examination 
of tile organisation and internal 

management of police' station work in V .169:' 

order to rationalise the work proce- 
dure and evolve standardised forms . , ^ 

des’igns for easy and ei^voditious '' ** 

reporting, 

16, If the image of the police has to 

be bettered, it is imperative that 
im£iginativ 0 thought should be ■■ ' 

given to the lay out of police sta- 
tions, We have no hesitation in , , -y ■ 

saying that most of our existing city 

police station structures need to be 
pulled down and replaced by neiv ones 
that Would look after 'the amenities ■ 7 '• 
of the station 'staff as much as, the , a",’- 
comfort of the in-comin'g public,,' 
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17. If it is accepted tliat federal recruit- 
nont of superior police officers 

is sound in principle, the desirnlile 
course r/oulcl he to stop direct re- 'V’l 

cruitnent of the deputy superintendent 
of police at the State level, 

18, The personnel structure in India is a 
little too fragnontecl caid the prin- 
ciple of standardisation is not 
quite clear, , If vie accept the prin- 
ciple of classifying the personnel on 
the basis of operational level, nicldlo 
nanagenent level and senior rianagenent 
level, it is possible to evolve a stan- 
dardised personnel .structure as ,follov;c; . 


Level Ranlis 

Oporatioiial : 1, Constable 

3, Chief Constable 
3, Sub-inspector 


Middle Managonent 1, Inspector 

. 3. Chief laspeetor 


Senior Managsnent 1, -deputy Superintendent 

3 , Supe r in t ende nt 

. ' 3, Chief Superintendent 


19, t7o, have laid enphasis on urgent refom of 
the constabulary at the botton of the 
organisation. If intelligent aoid 
educated non are to be attracted to the 
service, the salary'' scales and service 
conditions oust be inprovod radically. 

The service structure oust offer 
opportunities to anbitious and conpe- 
tent non for quickly going up in the 
hierarchy. Pronotion policy has to be 
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devised accordingly. Instead of having 
nnnerous direct entry points in' the ; • ^ 

P’~lice service-,' - we/'-W snggest; only 

two suck points' of • entry ^ - ; one- ■ at v : 

t'aa level of tlio I.P.O. and another VI 184-5 

at the level of the constable. All 

the positions fron. this level upward 

upto the post of chief inspector in 

our proposed personnel schone should 

bo filled x;p by proaotions preceded 

in each case by:. eraninations. 


20* The .very nature of: the Indian Police 
Service teii'ds to na!:e ' it s aenbers 
generalist noaiagers ra-thor than 
speciali.st 'Police officers , ■ Liise the . 
noabors of the subordinate constabulary 
and other ranks, the I.P.3. officers 
Kust also choose to work in either of 
the; two' aain branckos cf the police w.. ’. 
the detective bronch and the uniforned 
branch. 


21, Since wo have envisaged recruitnent 

of a new -brand of educated .constab- 
les who 'oould be able to occupy VI 193^4 

higher positions /in^'^tke - police ; ■ 

..organisation,: the: . training: sckools: 
and their curricula have to be 

thoroughly overhauled. 

22, Training progra-nnes for the person- 
nel at the niddlo nanagoaent level 

. need to be g.eare-d to the requirenents VI 195-6 
of that level, . , 

23, As we have, suggested the fomation of 
a separate detect.ive branch on the 
English nodel , trainiiig for the , detective 
staff has to bo' thought of afresh. , 

Since opening of.'; new- detective 

' schools and. oollogo's would' involve 



consicleralile oxpenditure , it cay "be 
advisablG to set up regional detec- 
tive training institutions finan- 
ced jointly by the Govemnent. of 
India, and the participating States, 

24. The I. P.3, officers aiio invariably 
hold top na.nagerial positions slioul cl 
be trained in nanagenent science and 
conputer technology, 

25:. Instead of starting v/ith the -Founda- 
tional Course at the National Acacleny 
of Acininistration^ it uould be better 
to bring the I cadets straight : 

to the National Police Acadeny for a 
stx-nonth course in the environnent 
of police adainistration and in police 
adninistration as such. 


VI 197 


VI 198-9 


VI 201 


26. I>uring a year long: fiolcl.trainiiig, the 
I, P.S. trainee offieor should be 
attached to the police Stations for • 
a fairly long period and to city 

range, dls- 201 

trict and state headquarters. After 
V field training, the trainee /Officer P 
has to choose his line of specialisa- 
tion and join the appropriate Ctate or 
regional, training college* : 

27. The National Police Academy, apart 
from organising the initial training 
course for the I. P.3, c-adets, should 
be a training institution in higher 

police management. It a7ill also VI 202 

have to develop courses for. the tra.ining 
of trainers for the State/rcgional 
training institutions. 
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To avoid duplication of efforts, 
in future the training courses 
offered hy the Bureau of Police 
Research and Develepnent and the 
National Police Acadeny have to^ 
be coordinated by the Bureau. The 
Bureau is ideally placed to assist ' 
and coordinate the training progran- 
nes of the States and the Union 
Territories. It nay also encourage 
and finance research on police 
problens. 


VI 203 


Owing to rising traffic nanagenent 
problens in bigger cities, spe- 
cialised courses in traffic 
planning and nanagenent should be 
organised, •' 


VI 204 


30. Training, to be effective and nean- 
ingful, should be nade an integral 

development , 


VI 204-5 , 



